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New Tool of Learning — 


the ROYAL ELECTRIC! 


Royal —the schools’ No. 1 typewriter — is 
now electrified! 

You know how easy it is to teach on the standard 
Gray Magic Royal. You know how easy it is for stu- 
dents to learn on it. 

But now, as a teacher, you have a new and reward- 
ing experience awaiting you -— the opportunity to 
teach on the Royal Electric. 

It has been purposely designed to be standard in 
all respects — with power added. The controls are 
in the same positions as on the Gray Magic Royal. 
The keyboard, in position of characters and numerals, 
and position of keys, is the same. 

There is nothing new to learn — or unlearn — for 
either you or your pupils. 

Since you are preparing students, more and more, 


STANDARD and ELECTRIC 


to use electric typewriters in offices, Royal Electrics 
in your classes should prove a splendid teaching aid. 
No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple. Thanks to “Touch Control” — another Royal 
exclusive! 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


School Dep't. N-4 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. | 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| Please send me more information about the new Royal | 


Electric. 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 
SCHOOL 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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PUTTER OFF 
TEE? 


Possible . . . but don’t count on much distance. 
Any more than you can expect to get very far teaching 
Office Machine Practice without the right equipment. 


Monroe Adding-Calculators, of course, get you 

and your students off to a flying start in 

business mathematics. Because Monroes are so easy 
and practical to teach and to learn. 

Because the Educator model, for one, is specifically 
designed for school work . . . is manually operated 
so that each student can progress at the speed 
best gaited to his or her individual ability. €, 
Last, certainly not least, Monroes are the machines 


your students will use in business later. 


Like a practical demonstration of just how and why 
the Educator can make your teaching job easier . . . 
your pupils better fitted for business? 

Mail the coupon today. Your local Monroe 


representative will gladly show you. 


MONROES 
MEAN PAR FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


a 


COURSE! Without obligation, I’d like your local representative to stop in and 

give a demonstration of the Educator Monroe Adding-Calculator. 
SCHOOL. 
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UBEA 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Headquarters Notes 
November, 1950 


Dear Business Teacher: 


The Fall Campaign for Recruitment of Members opened officially on October 15. The goal this 
year is 10,000 or one out of four business teachers a member of his national specialized profes- 
sional association. This goal is both reasonable and attainable provided each business teacher is 
extended the courtesy of a personal invitation to share in the work of the United Business Educa- 


tion Association. 


Our goal sounds much too small when compared with the goals established by other specialized 
groups. For example, the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation with 
a current membership of 18,000 is out to get 36,000 members this year. Compare the number of 
business teachers in your own school with the number of health, physical education, and recreation 
teachers. Then, compare the goals for the two groups. Is our 1950-51 UBEA goal too high? too 
low? or, is it just right? 


The UBEA working force needs willing and able volunteers in each community. Four new member- 
ships recruited by you and sent to the UBEA executive secretary will add your name to the state 
honor roll and to the national working force. One UBEA member in the Pacific District volun- 
teered to secure 100 members and has already accounted for 76 per cent of his personal goal. A 
member in the Southern District wrote, "Count on me for one per cent of the national goal. Here 
are 89 applications as a starter." A Western District member volunteered a personal goal of 100 
and is well on the way. If each member will recruit one new member for UBEA in November, ‘nearly 
all districts and most states will be among the "quota busters" when the Fall Campaign for Re- 
cruitment of Members closes on November 30. Here are the goals for the six UBEA districts:- 


District Council Members 1951. Goal 
Northeastern John L. Rowe, Paul M. Boynton, Edward L. Cooper 2,040 
Mid-Atlantic George B. Pontz, Edward H. Goldstein, Thomas M. Greene 1,150 
Southern Theodore Woodward, Arthur L. Walker, Parker Liles 1,650 
Cent ral Lloyd V. Douglas, Ray G. Price, Russell J. Hosler 2,440 
Western Clyde Blanchard, E. C. McGill, Irene Brock 1,470 
Pacific Theodore Yerian, John N. Given, Clara Voyen 1,250 

Total 10,000 


The statistical report released on October 15 to State Directors, Membership Chairmen, and 
the National Council for Business Education showed California ahead of all states in number of 
members enrolled. Western District led in the percentage of goal attained while South Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, Utah, and Wyoming showed increases of more than 100 per cent over their respective 
enrollment at the same time one year ago. The total count was 800 above last year and 3,169 above 
the count made on October 15, 1946. These figures are impressive and encouraging. Let's put our 

shoulders to the wheel again this year and do all we can to make UBEA numerically strong. 


In response to a resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the Southern Business 
Education Association, UBEA will have an important part in the SBEA Convention which will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia. Space has been provided at convention headquarters for a UBEA Hospitality 
Room. Members and friends of the Association are invited to join their co-workers in the UBEA 
Hospitality Room and to attend the 10,000 Club Breakfast scheduled for Saturday morning. President 
Swanson, Immediate Past-President Fries, the Southern Council members, and others will be in 
Richmond to greet you. It's a date - November 23 to 25. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary 


(Continued on page 40) 


Good advice about filing 


from Miss Ann Martin, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New York 


“Never underestimate the value of good filing,” 
Miss Martin tells her students. “The loss of a paper 
through misfiling—or even a delay in finding it 
when needed — may cost your employer plenty in 
cold, hard cash.” 

In order to provide thorough practice in all 
filing systems, and realistic preparation for any 
filing requirement, Miss Martin uses Remington . 
Rand Identic Practice Sets. Students learn by 
doing. They face and solve the problems... the 
quirks and ins-and-outs...that they will encounter 
later in business. And they develop, from the very 
beginning, the good working habits that make for 
time and motion economy— mighty important 
these days in every type of office! 


Considering the benefits to the student and the 
4 school, the cost of Identic equipment is amazingly 
HAVE YOU Q. low — often amounting to less than 1¢ per student. 
ag And that includes—free—8 effective aids for you 
SEEN THE a 4 ‘ in testing, grading and visual instruction. May we 
N EW a sal tell you more? Just check the coupon below and 
a mail it in. 
EDITION? 


Reemington. 


American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1337A, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me the items checked below 


CO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets—Vertical 


It’s here—the new, revised, 
up-to-date fifth edition of 


“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
Filing”, the text used by C Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible 
more than 2800 teachers. Filing 


It’s authoritative... it's complete... D Free-30-day-examination copy of Progressive 
OTe oe all commercial filing systems... Indexing and Filing, Fifth Edition... which will 
f 3 methods become my own if I adopt it for my students. 

reference... erring ... follow-up . . . equipment 

... Supplies. New developments, such as Filing-on-Film, are detailed : 
thoroughly. Fully illustrated; 304 pages; bound in handsome maroon _ Nome. Title 
leather; only $1.40 (plus a few cents more in Central and Western 
U.S.) Free 30-day examination. Copy becomes yours free when you 
adopt the book for your students. Send the coupon today! roe STR 


City. Zone. State. 
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— word’s getting around about the new Remington 


Typewriter 


Yes, progressive teachers and school officials are discovering that there’s no 
typewriter to compare with the new Remington Electri-conomy when it 
comes to speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 

The Electri-conomy has been efficiency-tested to serve both as a valuable 
teaching and learning tool. In addition, it has proved invaluable for ad- 
ministrative work. In office after office where the Electri-conomy has been 
installed, it has increased typing production from 10% to 50%. Mail cou- 
pon for free folder describing the advantages of electric typing. 


Remington Rand, Room 1837A, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
(0 Please send me FREE copy of R 8300 Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS School 
Address 


City. Zone. State. 
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“TING 
BUSINESS 


“Typing for Business does more for students in a 
shorter time than any text previously used. They 
like it because they can see immediate gains in pro- 
duction.” 


Comments like this are coming in from teachers (and stu- 
dents, too) all over the country. They like this big bonus 
book—for its demonstration method of presentation, for 
its abundance of second-year material (it has more than 
any other typing text), and for its production spiral arrange- 
ment. They find that Typing for Business shows students 
how to typewrite—accurately, rapidly—and that it teaches 
them to type at full production speed. 


HOW THIS TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION POWER 
IS ACHIEVED... 

Through the use of Production Spirals. Application 
exercises are presented in spirals instead of in monotonous 
“blocks.” The activities of consecutive days’ practice vary 
and the exercises gradually increase in difficulty. 


Through the use of Production Practice Materials. 
Identical material is used for both skill building and for 
skill applying. The student builds speed and accuracy on 
actual business copy and then uses the same copy for pro- 
duction exercises. 


THE FULL PRODUCTION PACKAGE 
One-Year Course (Parts | and 2) 248 Pages List, $1.88 
Advanced Course (Parts 3 and 4) 123 Pages List, $1.72 
Two-Year Course (Parts |, 2, 3, 4) 374 Pages List, $2.20 


Pads of forms, production tests, and a teacher's manual 
are also available. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division ° McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 18 Dallas | 
Chicago 6 Toronto | 
San Francisco 4 London W.C. | 


This section is an open forum for members of 


I ett UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 
er S those of the writers and not necessarily those of 
the United Business Education Association. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


To Forum Readers: 

What is more fitting than to make the Forum a medium for 
exchange of opinions? Comments of readers on the bookkeep- 
ing and accounting article are invited. You may have an en- 
tirely different point of view than the one presented in this 
issue. Whatever it is, now is the time that the profession could 
benefit by your reaction. 

Frep C. ARCHER 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
@ See page 29. 


Unified Dues 


To Affiliated Associations: 

When the South Carolina Business Education Teachers As- 
sociation voted unified dues (SCBETA—SBEA — UBEA), 
some members were skeptical that such a plan would work. 
Six months later, there is ample evidence that unified dues 
not only works, but contributes to a spirit of cooperation 
which is contagious. 

The dictionary tells us that “unified” means consolidated or 
merged. In addition, the same dictionary points out that 
“dues” means owed or owing as a debt. When these two defi- 
nitions are put together the first thought that one may have is 
that there is a one-sided relationship. Applied to unified dues 
for business education associations, the implication is still the 
same. 

It is not true, however, that unified dues favor the business 
education associations. In fact such a plan tends to favor the 
professionally-minded teacher. 

In the first place, unified dues make it possible for a wide- 
awake teacher to reduce the cost of the fees that he pays to 
his state, regional, and national organizations. A simple arith- 
metical calculation makes this obvious. In the second place, 
the program of unified dues favors the teacher in that it 
makes available to him the literature, activities, programs, and 
opportunities that go along with professional in-service train- 
ing and organizational participation. 

Adding all of this together, it is obvious that the program 
of unified dues should benefit the business teacher, business 
teacher associations, and the high school girls and boys who 
are enrolled in business classes. These boys and girls are the 
ultimate beneficiaries of good teaching, and good teaching is 
the result of professional growth and development. Unified 
dues will encourage such growth. 

ELEANOR PATRICK 

State Membership Director 
Chester High School 
Chester, South Carolina 
@ South Carolina was the first state to adopt unified dues in 
the national (UBEA), regional (SBEA), and state (SCBETA) 
associations. 


St. Louis Meeting — Savings Bank 


To UBEA Executive Secretary: 

The spirit and enthusiasm displayed by delegates at the St. 
Louis meeting surely indicated to me that the United Business 
Education Association is a real asset to business education 
teachers throughout the country. The well-attended sessions 
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Letters (Continued) 


will have even greater attendance in the 
future because of the sincerity, hard work, 
and purposeful objectives set up by head- 
quarters staff, the Council, and affiliated 
associations. 

My work at the Milwaukee Vocation 
and Adult School is mainly in the field 
of distributive education. Because of my 
great interest in this field, I was delighted 
to see the article in the Forum by Wil- 
lard M. Thompson. The method of teach- 
ing “Principles of Window Display” 
proved very interesting to me. I’m certain 
other distributive teachers feel as I do 
about it. Thanks to Mr. Thompson and 
his ForuM Salesmanship Savings Bank. I 
am looking forward to future deposits. 


CLEMENS T. WISCH 


Milwaukee Vocation and Adult School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Important to 
Members 


e If your mailing address is to be 
changed, please notify your national 
headquarters office at the earliest pos- 
sible moment so that you may con- 
tinue to receive your copies of Bust- 
NESS EpucaTIon Forum without in- 
terruption. 

The change of address order should 
be made by post office form number 
225 or by postal card, giving the old 
address as well as the new. The old 
address is important because address 
plates are filed by states and cities, 
and your old address is our clue for 
locating the plate to be corrected. 

It is important also that you give 

_ both the new and the old addresses 
when renewing a membership if the 
present address is different from the 
one at which you received UBEA 
publications last year. 

Since the time required for process- 
ing a change of address or new mem- 
bership is approximately three weeks, 
you are urged to notify headquarters 
as soon as you know the new address, 
preferably six weeks in advance. 

The back issues of the 1950-51 
Forum will not be available on mem- 
berships entered following the month 
of publication. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
Circulation Service 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NoOvEMBER, 1950 : 


In This Issue 


We are all concerned with providing non-commercial students with typewriting 
instruction. Dr. REYNOLDs offers some practical solutions to this problem as well as 
challenging teaching methodology in the area of personal-use typewriting. It is pos- 
sible that our lag in typewriting instruction is a result of confusing method and 
classroom management. A provocative discussion of method and classroom manage- 
ment, as they relate to the improvement of instruction, is presented by Dr. PoPHAM. 

Perhaps we have been too criitcal of typewriting skill building. We must re- 
member that this subject is the “baby’—so to speak—in the curriculum. Many 
teachers obtain truly remarkable results with the facilities they have at their command 
even though these facilities are often inadequate. PRorEssor Woop elaborates upon 
specific methods of electrical typewriting application. The article by Miss JENNINGS 
deals with specific methods of teaching the blind to typewrite. Certainly, providing 
the blind with another means of communication to the outside world is most com- 
mendable. It provides an outstanding example of teaching invention and of educa- 
tion actually keeping pace with the scientific age of discovery. An overall view of 
electric typewriting is presented by PROFEssoR KRAUusF. 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


right in your own school 
office...shop...classroom 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipment* 
binds all sizes of loose sheets into attention 
compelling, easy-to-use booklets ...ina 
matter of seconds. Every page turns easily 
on plastic rings . . . lies perfectly flat. Plastic 
bindings cost less than half what you pay 
for old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Available in a complete range of popular 
colors and sizes. Valuable in every school 
department . . . excellent for teaching 
modern binding methods. Names of 
enthusiastic school users furnished on request. 


Special trial offer! Ty this low-cost equipment 
in your school. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED to be satisfactory in all 
ways. Send coupon below for full information. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER 


Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 
lab manuals, study guides, 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast...easy to operate. Simply 


programs, annuals with insert paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): 
GBC equipment. Makes Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. 
teaching ... learning easier. Close and remove finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table 


models... also power equipment. 


(AT Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 
° 


Genéral Binding Corporation, Dept. BE-11 


810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, lil. 
— ; Please send me Bulletin 4400 describing your new § 
1 low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment... § 
General Binding H also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way. § 
' Teil me how I can try this equipment without obligation. § 
Corporation 
World’s largest producers of H Be 1 
and plastic binding equipment : Address. ; 
Chicago 14, Illinois ‘City Zone____State. 5 
*Patents Pending 
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LEADERS TEACH 


Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. 
Recognizing this fact, leading commercial teachers 
give instruction in mimeographing to assure their 
students added advantage in securing better jobs. 

Teaching mimeographing is easy with the 15 
lesson textbook, ‘Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” 
The fully illustrated lessons are both interesting 
and instructive. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of the 
stencil to the production of professional 
multi-colored copies. 

For more information, call your local 
A. B. Dick distributor or mail the coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you 
all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


... the first name in mimeographing 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-1150 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


Tell me more about aids for teaching mimeographing. 


Name. Positi 


School. 


Address. 


City. Zone State. 
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Busiaess Education 


IS TEACHING INVENTION IN LINE WITH SCIENTIFIC 
INVENTION? 


Is it trite to say that we have embarked upon a new era? This is an age of 
increasing mechanization and, paradoxically, one of greater simplification. It 
might best be said that we are still in that glorious age of discovery. 


Throughout the ages man has desired to express himself for the record. It 
has been a problem to do this economically, easily and rapidly. Certainly then 
we can say that the typewriter is a product of the age of discovery. The type- 
writer enables man to express himself with the greatest efficiency. It is truly a 
tool of literacy. However, the teaching and development of typewriting skill 
remains complex and laborious. 


In this age of discovery, science has provided an economical, clear and rapid 
instrument of communication in the typewriter. On the other hand, education 
has not provided commensurate means of developing efficient and rapid mastery 
of the typewriting skill. For those who have learned to typewrite, it has taken 
too long a time. The typical two-year program is too expensive in time and 
money for the average person to spend in developing this important skill. Forty 
to fifty words a minute at the expense of two years’ instruction is unreasonable. 
Could not the average student attain this score or better by using the ‘‘hunt 
and peck’’ system? In teaching invention, let us profit from scientific invention 
to improve our methods. 


Today homemakers balk at using a broom to clean their rugs and furniture. 
Electric vacuum cleaners will do the job more easily and more efficiently. Would 
you want to go back to the oil lamp, the heated flatiron or the old-fashioned clock? 
Electricity has indeed revolutionized the home and has made life easier and more 
enjoyable. Why don’t we use this product of the scientific age of discovery in 
other tasks? 


There are positive indications that we are about to enter into a new era 
in the office. Office machines, and particularly the typewriter, are using elec- 
tricity more and more to make our work easier and more economical in time and 
energy. Since World War II, electric typewriters have made tremendous strides 
in the office. It is highly probable that in the not too far distant future the 
electric typewriter will replace the manual typewriter. Then the manual type- 
writer will be as old fashioned as the oil lamp! 


Those in other fields of endeavor have not failed to make efficient use of the 
advantages of electrification. On the farm, for example, this is particularly true. 
It is perhaps anomalous that electricity has made such important changes in 
farming in the remote areas of the United States and has not been accepted on 
a comparable scale in the office practice of our highly industrialized cities. 


In education we must utilize every opportunity to improve instruction. 
Teaching invention, if need be, must borrow and adapt from other fields the best 
methods to achieve greater results in less time. This is particularly true in 
typewriting. 


Limited research has shown that teaching electric typewriting will facilitate 
achievement of many of our typewriting objectives. This issue of the Forum 
presents two practical applications of electric typewriting in the classrooms. 
In addition to these articles on electric typewriting in this feature issue, the 
services sections of the Forum will present several articles during the current 


year on electric typewriting as it relates to the classroom. 
JouHN L. Rowe 
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A large percentage of the major improvements in type- 
writing instruction today has its source in the pioneering 
work in this field by the late Earl G. Blackstone, who 
worked for many years to improve instruction in this 


highly specialized field. It was he who first objectively . 


questioned some of the established shibboleths. To name 
but a few: metronomic rhythm, the double period, per- 
mitting erasing, emphasis upon technical improvement 
versus absolute achievement. 

Dr. Blackstone stands out as one of our greatest con- 
tributors to improved methodology in typewriting. His 


article written for the Forum only a few weeks before 
his death is almost prophetic. In the manuscript he pre- 
sented some pertinent criticism of typewriting teaching 
methods in the past and then offered what he considered 
to be good practice. Let us review Dr. Blackstone’s final 
message in this article. What he has said might well be 
the path to follow if we are to keep teaching invention in 
line with scientific invention in this age of discovery. 

The Forum respectfully dedicates the November, 1950, 
feature section to Earl G. Blackstone — to the man and 
to his achievement. 


A Better Way to Practice Typewriting 
By E. G. BLACKSTONE 


In thirty years of visiting high-school and college 
typewriting classroom teachers, I have seen many 
strange and weird ways of teaching typewriting. It 
should not be too much to hope that classroom pro- 
cedures would improve during that time, but today 
there are, in various instances, many of the same tech- 
niques that were employed thirty years ago. 

It seems to be a common practice among the teachers 
to start the period by giving directed drills on tech- 
niques extending from five to fifteen minutes, followed 
by thirty-five to forty-five minutes in which the students: 

1. Take several timed writings, one after another, with 

pauses between each writing during which they determine 

their scores; some comments 2re made about speed or 
accuracy, with another timed writing following. 

2. Attain the aceuracy standards by typewriting (with 

no breaks) paragraphs, letters, manuscripts, or business 

forms as many times as is necessary. Often this is so- 
called budget work. 


I do not believe that the taking of successive timed 
writings is good practice, nor do I believe that type- 
writing for half an hour or more on papers to be handed 
in for budget purposes is good practice. 

Probably every teacher of typewriting will agree 
that worth-while improvement in typewriting comes only 
from improvement in typewriting techniques. Probably 
every teacher is trying to help students to improve their 
techniques, but I fear not all of them know how to do 
it best. 

Improvement in any phase of typewriting comes from 
improvement in the various techniques, such as better 
stroking, better carriage return, minimum lifting of 
fingers, keeping eves on the copy, and many other tech- 
niques that every teacher knows. My point is that such 
improvements do not come so rapidly as they should un- 
der the bad types of practice mentioned above. 


What Is Good Practice? 
Good practice in typewriting involves certain psycho- 
logical characteristics, among which are the following: 


1. The period of typewriting should not be much longer 
than the span of attention, which is probably only a few 
minutes in length. 

2. Distributed practice is better than prolonged practice. 
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That is, intense activity for one, two, five, or ten 
minutes, with rests in between, is better than thirty or 
forty minutes of continuous effort. 

3. The student should know and should accept the pur- 
poses of the activity. He should know whether he is to 
try to improve his stroking, or his carriage return; keep 
his hands still while the fingers do the work, or use the 
service mechanisms by touch. He will not learn efficiently 
if he does not know or does not accept the purposes as 
worthwhile. 

4. Only a few of these purposes should be stressed in any 
short period of typewriting. To try to attain improve- 
ment in all the techniques at once is to try to attain the 
impossible. 

5. Testing is not teaching. Timed writings do little to 
improve typewriting. All they do is to test the success 
or failure of the student’s attempts to improve. 

6. The student should be able to determine his successes 
or failures. 

7. The student should have an attainable goal to reach, 
although not necessarily the same goal for each student. 
These goals must be attained occasionally if the student 
is to continue to keep on trying. 

8. The basic objective of the student should not be the 
attainment of any particular number of words a minute 
or any particular number of errors a minute, but rather, 
his objective should be to find by experiment some way 
or ways by which he may improve a little in one or 
more techniques, particularly those in which he may be 
weak. 

9. The student will not try very hard to improve his 
techniques on any paper that is to be graded for errors. 


When a student is typing a timed writing, he will, 
under most circumstances, strive for the thing the teach- 
er stresses in his grading, and in most cases that is error- 
jess writing. In his efforts to attain accuracy, the stu- 
dent will sacrifice all he knows he should be doing in 
the way of good techniques; he will slow down his type- 
writing; he will look at his fingers; and he will waste 
time in getting his fingers back on.the keys after car- 
riage return. 

In typing budgets, as soon as the student makes more 
errors than are permitted on one paper, he wants to 
take the.paper out and start over. He is not interested 
in practicing for better techniques; he wants a paper 
that the teacher will accept; he knows the teacher will 
not be going around the room checking techniques very 
much. This means that he will not attempt to find the 
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words that were so difficult for him that he had to slow 
down too much on them or to find even the words on 
which he actually made errors. All he wants to do, in 
his ignorance of educational psychology of drill, is to 
type the entire passage over again in the hope—mostly 
vain—that he will get it right this time. Thus, he types 
all the words over again: the ones that he can type 
perfectly, those that he types correctly only by chance, 
and the words he missed before and will probably miss 
again. If there are two hundred words in the exercise, 
of which four caused errors, he types the entire exercise 
again to see if he can improve, although he has done 
nothing to cause improvement. He types one hundred 
ninety-six words that he does not particularly need to 
practice and he practices those four hard words once 
each. How much better if he would use that same time 
to practice those hard words forty or fifty times each! 
No, the way he practices is psychologically all wrong, 
but neither he nor the teacher seems to know it. 


Improvement by Student Experimentation 

Student experimentation is necessary for improve- 
ment; the student cannot improve unless he discovers 
for himself, or is told of, some ways by which he can cut 
down the time between strokes, keep his fingers close to 
the keys, make capital letters a little faster, and the 
like. Just doing it the same old way will not result in 
improvement. 

The only way to get the student to try to improve 
by self-discovery of better techniques, is to give him 
a chance to try them without penalty if, as a result of 
such experiment, he makes some errors. Of course he 
will make errors as he experiments; he cannot expect 
to develop control of a desirable new way of doing 
something the first few times he tries it. Let us then 
have much practice in which the student is frankly ex- 
perimenting to see if he can improve one or another or 
all of his techniques. Remember—he won’t experiment 
if we are going to penalize him for his errors. 

Let’s stop overemphasis on speed and accuracy— 
which are only symptoms showing the presence or lack 
of good techniques. Let us emphasize improvement of 
techniques as the one and only way that speed or accu- 
racy can be attained. Let us grade on improvement of 
techniques. Let us get around the room more often 
to assist students in recognizing poor techniques and 
help them to find ways to improve those techniques. 


A Prescription for Good Practice 

1. Give the student an exercise to type and tell him a 
few of the specific techniques on which he should ex- 
periment as he types it. Keep the number of such 
elements small. 

2. Tell the student that, since the exercise is new, 
and his control of techniques is imperfect, he may ex- 
pect to make some errors. Tell him, too, that those 
errors are very important because they reveal the points 
at which his present degree of control breaks down. 
Tell him that when his control is stretched too far he 
may get the word right, but he types it slowly ; and when 
his control breaks down, he makes an error. If he knows 
where his control breaks down, he can try to do some- 
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thing about it. Errors are valuable for this reason. 

3. Tell him to typewrite the exercise all the way 
through, looking for the words that slow him down and 
the words on which he makes errors. When he finds 
them, he is ready for the next important step in mas- 
tery, which is the right kind of practice on the words 
that need it, not on the words that he can already type 
rapidly and accurately. 

4. Tell him he will not be graded on this first copy 
because the purpose is merely to find out the things on 
which he needs more practice. 

5. Have him work on the slow words and the errors, 
striving to improve his fingering, his stroking, his car- 
riage return, or whatever point of technique that has 
become faulty. Have him typewrite the word that 
caused the trouble until he is sure he can do it better; 
then have him write that word together with the word 
before and the word after until it all comes out smoothly 
and swiftly. 

6. Then have the entire class type the exercise all the 
way through again to see if the control of techniques 
is better. Tell them that this copy will not be graded 
either. After this typewriting exercise, students may 
practice again on the words that slowed them down or 
the ones on which they made errors. 

7. Finally, ask if they think they have mastered all 
the hard spots and if they are ready to type a copy for 
grading. Have them type it. You will probably find 
that, under the fear of grading, they do even worse than 
they did the time before. In that case, I recommend 
that you accept the copy suggested in (6) above which 
was done without fear of grading. 

Not one of these exercises should cover more than 
three to five minutes or, at the most ten minutes. At 
the end of each typing the student can relax while he 
considers the results and while the teacher makes sug- 
gestions. He should write at a rather intense level of 
activity for that long—then he gets a rest. In one type- 
writing period he can copy an exercise several times and 
do it with the true experimental attitude of knowing 
what he is trying to do and being willing to try some 
little variations that might result in improvement. He 
will be working on the spots that need it, and he will im- 
prove. He will improve so much that both he and the 
teacher will be surprised, for he has been working under 
those psychological conditions of good practice that 
should be operating. 

Try this method and see how it works. It may not 
work satisfactorily the first or second time because the 
students may be suspicious that it is a trick to let them- 
selves go and that the errors they make will be counted 
against them. What a commentary on our teaching! 
After they have become convinced that they may actual- 
ly experiment and that they do not need to hand in 
every paper, but only those papers that have been pre- 
ceded by several true practice attempts, they will adopt 
the idea wholeheartedly. The result will be greater im- 
provement in techniques, greater speed, greater accu- 
racy, greater coverage of the textbook in the same 
length of time, and a new delightful attitude on the part 
of the students that will please and amaze the teacher. 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 

II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 
Part III. Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


VOLUME XIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 


ate “4 designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 
3 packages (30 tests and manua!)...... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

packages ests and manual )...... 
packages (BO tests and 4.30 TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


jiadivisbeniecicceis packages of Test I 

packages of Test II 
Sheeneinapieecceas packages of Test III 
packages of Test IV 


specimen sets 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


School or Organization 


City & State 
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Use the Electric Typewriter in Your | 


Office-Practice Laboratory 


There is a definite trend toward electric typewriters for production and duplicating work. 


By MARION WOOD 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


At the present time, most typists are earning salaries 
that are two-thirds larger than before World War II. 
Cost-cutting employers are now looking for ways to in- 
erease the output of these high-salaried typists. They 
have found one answer—the electric typewriter. Be- 
cause businessmen now use a large number of electrically 
operated typewriters in their offices—in the Boston area 
alone there are more than seventeen hundred business 
concerns using electric typewriters, some of them almost 
to the exclusion of manually operated typewriters—and 
because we may reasonably expect that the number will 
increase rapidly in the future, it is the responsibility of 
the schools to provide students with instruction on this 
machine. 

One of the questions which confronts the teacher and 
administrator when considering electric typewriters is, 
‘‘How many electric typewriters should be provided in 
the laboratory?’’ While it is desirable to have entire 
classrooms equipped with electrically operated typewrit- 
ers, one must acknowledge the fact that most teachers 
of typewriting will by necessity be forced to continue 
the practice which is now generally accepted by a large 
number of schools—that of including only a limited 
number of electric typewriters in the office-practice lab- 
oratory. The  office-practice laboratory should be 
equipped with as many electric typewriters as are needed 
to give each student sufficient time with the machine to 
prepare him for office positions in his community. In 
my laboratory, there is only one electrically operated 
typewriter for sixty students; however, two machines 
would provide much better instructional opportunities. 
During a recent semester six hours a week were devoted 
to duplicating work on the electric typewriter. 

The sixty students who enrolled in the course were di- 
vided into two classes, with thirty meeting for three 
periods in the morning and the other thirty meeting for 
three periods in the afternoon. Each class was divided 
into groups of ten. Each group of ten was given one 
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instruction period and two laboratory periods a week. 
During the instruction period, the electric typewriter 
was demonstrated to the ten students and a set of drills 
given them to work on. The assignment was: ‘‘ Do these 
drills until you feel confident that you can type a sten- 
cil or a master copy with as good control as you have on 
a manual machine. One point must be observed—never 
force any part of the machine. If it does not function 
easily, call the instructor.’’ A brief discussion of the 
value of the machine was impressive enough to assure 
caution. 

Before this meeting in the office-practice laboratory, 
students were instructed in stenciling and typewriting 
master copies in the regular typewriting classes. There- 
fore, the only new element they encountered was the 
electric typewriter. Students spent from one to two 
hours working on the electric machine before they 
started on the stencil or master copy. 

In talking with typists in business offices, I was some- 
what surprised to learn that in most cases they felt it 
took them at least two weeks to learn to operate the 
electric typewriter with ease. After further question- 
ing, however, surprise changed to acceptance, for it 
was revealed that they did not have an opportunity to 
practice a planned routine that would facilitate adjust- 
ment. The electric typewriter was placed in front of 
them and they went to work. No wonder it took them 
two weeks! Can you imagine doing an important type- 
writing job on an electric typewriter you had never used 
before ? 

As the students adjusted from the manual to the elec- 
tric typewriter, certain types of errors were made. For 
example: 


They hesitated when nearing the end of a line. Many 
times the left hand automatically left the keyboard be- 
fore the right hand received the stimulus to depress the 
earriage-return key. 

On machines with either left or right carriage-return 
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“The operator of an electric typewriter tends to make fewer errors because there is less fatigue.” 


key, some students preferred the left carriage-return 

key because of the fact mentioned above. Others prefer 

the right carriage-return key because the left hand is 
already overloaded, and using the right-hand carriage- 
return key tends to distribute the work. Experts differ, 

so apparently it is purely a matter of choice; use the 

one that is easier. 

In some eases, the left hand tended to write a stroke 
before the carriage returned. Students complained that 
they had to wait for the carriage return. This is easy to 
explain. Knowing that the left hand carries the greater 
typewriting load and that many lines thus begin with 
left-hand words, eliminating the extra work for the left 
hand by using the right-hand carriage-return key 

caused the left hand to strike the letter too soon. A 

drill of short lines will cure this impulse. 

In practically every case, the operator preferred to sit 

in a position in which the machine was slightly lower 

than the manual machine, particularly when the slope 

of the keyboard differed considerably from the manual 

machine. 

Students had a tendency to race with the motor. Un- 

doubtedly the electric typewriter makes the student feel 

that he can write faster. In the beginning, he is apt to 

do just that, sacrificing his control. The cure is to write 

straight copy work at a speed below the manual type- 

writing speed until control is secured. 

Omission errors were quite frequent. This was prob- 

ably due to the difference in the amount of pressure 

needed to activate the type bar, and also to uneven tim- 
ing of strokes. Again, slowing down the typewriting 
speed took care of this difficulty. 

From these experiences, it was decided that students, 
using an electric typewriter for the first time, should try 
an exercise with an easy stroking pattern such as asdf 
slkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj. This would enable them to be- 
come familiar with the key dip of the machine. Some 
electric typewriters have only a slight key dip while 
others have a key dip nearly as great as that of a man- 
ual machine. 

After a sense of the key dip is developed, it is sug- 
gested that short phrases or sentences be typewritten 
down the page in columns to give the operator sufficient 
practice in using the carriage-return key. Following is a 
typical set of drills the students use in adjusting from 
the manual to the electric typewriter : 


Exercises to Aid in Adjusting from the Manual Typewriter 
to the Electric 
asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj 
asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj asdf ;lkj 
abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


Carriage-Return Drill 


Set for single spacing with the left margin at ten. 
Typewrite the phrases and short sentences slowly until 
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you feel at ease in operating the carriage-return key. 
When you complete the first column, typewrite a second 
column twenty-five spaces to the right of it; typewrite a 
third column twenty-five spaces to the right of the sec- 
ond column. 


if the It is warm. Do this well. 

in the We will go. Cheek the list. 
in this We may go. There are three. 
if they Do not worry. He has his hat. 
by the It is easy. I will be there. 
but the I do not know. Work is a tonic. 


Type the following sentence five times, and then follow 
this practice with a full page of straight copy work. 


Fay expects the lazy brown dog will jump quickly over 
the hedge. 


If you still feel that you need more practice, repeat 
these exercises. 


The carriage-return drill is not only good for the car- 
riage-return key, but it also gives excellent practice on 
the shift key; and, if so arranged, it may be used as a 
drill for the use of the tabular key. 

After the members of the duplicating class become 
familiar with the electric typewriter, they are ready for 
the first lesson on multiple carbons, using the following 
outline. 


Lessons Using Electric Typewriters in Duplicating 


I. Aim: 
To type multiple carbons on the electric typewriter. 
Materials: 

Typewriter with medium platen; Brush for cleaning type; 
5 sheets of carbon paper (6-pound) ; 5 sheets of mani- 
folding paper (light weight); 1 sheet of white paper 
(16-pound) ; Soft and medium erasers; Envelope; Large 
blotter; Folder for carrying supplies. 

Important Points: 

Clean type; Placement of material on desk; Stacking car- 
bons; Inserting carbon stack in the typewriter; Check- 
ing the insertion; testing for the position of impression 
indicator; Making corrections. 


II. Aim: 

To type master copy for duplicating on the electric type- 
writer. 

Materials: 

Typewriter with medium hard platen; Master paper (24- 
pound); Backer; Soft eraser; Ditto carbon in soft or 
medium finish. 

Important Points: 

_ Plan copy; Clean type; Stacking carbon and master sheet 
with backer; Inserting stack in typewriter and checking 
insertion; Testing for position of impression indicator; 
Making corrections. 
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“, .. the electric typewriter tends to improve the work of the mediocre typist.” 


III. Aim: 
To type a stencil on the electric typewriter. 


Materials: 

Typewriter with medium hard platen; Stencil; Cushion 
sheet: Wire brush for cleaning; Correction fluid and 
burnishing rod. 

Important Points: 

Planning the layout and locating it on the stencil; Clean- 
ing the type; Inserting the stencil; Testing the position 
of impression indicator; Making corrections; Checking 
stencil to see: if all blue coating has been removed; 
if any of the centers of the loop characters cut out. 


Typists in business offices are usually required to make 
six carbons and frequently they are asked to make 
twelve. If you do not have enough carbon paper to 
supply the class with the required number of sheets for 
a multiple carbon stack, I suggest that you ask typists 
employed in business concerns to save some of their cast- 
off carbons. One year, a large box filled with used ear- 
bon paper was brought to me for use in class. The carbon 
sheets had been used for billing and thrown away after 
one use. Four years later, they still make excellent car- 
bon copies. 

If the students buy their carbon paper, be sure they 
know what to buy! For a stack of five carbons on the 
electric typewriter, one can use six-pound or seven-pound 
paper, assuming that one is using light-weight manifold- 
ing paper and 16-pound original sheets. The students 
should tell their stationer that they are using electric 
typewriters. 

Before the multiple-carbon lesson begins, students 
should brush the type. Clean type makes the difference 
between a good and a poor carbon copy, even on the 
electric typewriter. 

When type is clean, demonstrate the best method of 
stacking materials for a carbon stack of five copies. First, 
lay the original sheet on the desk and place on that a 
carbon sheet, carbon side uppermost. On that, place the 
manifolding paper. Continue in this manner until the 
complete stack has been made. Using the envelope as a 
binder, disengage the paper release and insert the stack 
behind the platen, pushing gently to be sure it will start 
feeding in the machine when the paper release has been 
engaged. Remove the envelope and place it on the right 
side of the desk where it will be ready for addressing. 

Because of the difference in material and because of 
the various adjustments even of the same make and 
model of electric typewriters, it is difficult to advise stu- 
dents about the best position for the impression indi- 
eator. Observing typists at work this summer, I noticed 
that most of those operating the newer models of elec- 
tric typewriters kept their impression indicator on 1 and 
2 for a stack of five carbons. It seldom seemed necessary 
to have a high impression reading, although on the older 
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models, typists were operating with the impression in- 
dicator at 5 or 6. 

Some machines have a multiple-copy control -which 
moves the platen forward and backward to accommodate 
carbon stacks of various amounts and thickness. If the 
students are using a machine with this device, demon- 
strate its operation as it assists materially in large car- 
bon stacks. Generally, a good rule is to advance the 
multiple carbon control one position for each three copies 
to be made. However, the kind of materials—paper and 
carbon copy paper—can make a difference in that basic 
rule. 

Even though the operator of an electric typewriter 
tends to make less errors because there is less fatigue, 
he should still know how to correct errors in the carbon 
stack. Place the blotter in back of the original and erase. 
remove the blotter and place it in front of the second 
carbon sheet with the original and first carbon sheet 
pulled forward. Erase the first carbon copy. Remove 
the blotter and place it in front of the third carbon sheet 
and erase the second carbon copy. Continue in this 
manner until all carbons have been erased. The follow- 
ing precautions should be stressed : 

Move the carriage to the extreme right or left to avoid 

erasure crumbs falling into the type basket. 

Pull the paper bail forward in order to bring the 

sheets forward for correction. 

Use a rotary motion rather than an up and down mo- 

tion when erasing. 

Use a soft eraser on carbon copies, a medium eraser 

on original copy. 

Roll paper forward to make corrections in the upper 

portion of the sheet. 

Roll paper back and place lower edge of paper against 

the platen for corrections at the bottom of page. 

Once the method of handling carbon copies has been 
presented, there are few problems left in teaching the 
preparation of master copies for direct processing. Fol- 
lowing the outline, the students should again be sure 
that the type is clean, and that they have a planned copy 
before beginning work on the master copy. Also, stu- 
dents must test for the best position of the impression 
indicator. In actual business, I found that the posi- 
tion of the impression indicator changed very slightly 
when typewriting multiple carbons consisting of three to 
five copies. Obviously, the heavier the impression, the 
broader the writing. If many copies are needed, it may 
be preferable to place the impression indicator higher 
and have broader writing with more ink on each impres- 
sion. On shorter runs, clearer writing can be obtained 
by reducing the position of the impression indicator. 

As in multiple-carbon work, demonstrate the stacking 
of the carbon paper and the master paper on the desk. 


_ Against this put the carbonized surface of the carbon so 


that the impression will appear on the back of the origi- 
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“The electric typewriter makes the student feel that he can type faster.” 


nal, mirror-reading fashion. If students are using a 
prepared stack (many companies sell them) they simply 
insert the pack as received in the typewriter, removing 
of course the protective tissue sheet. If a prepared stack 
is not used, the students should use a backer. The backer 
has a tendency to offset any imperfection in the platen 
and gives a smooth surface for writing. 

Demonstrate the method of correcting the master 
sheet, and stress the fact that the erasing is done only 
on the back side of the master copy. 

The class is amused when they are told, ‘‘Here is the 
only place you may strike over and not be penalized.’’ 
Use a soft eraser which should be cleaned after use by 
rubbing on a piece of waste paper or by using a fine 
sandpaper. Erasing the error with the soft eraser does 
leave a smudge but it will not leave enough ink to trans- 
fer the smudge to the duplicated copies. 

A plan which may be followed for the first master copy 
on the electric typewriter is to use the first half of the 
page to determine the position of the impression indi- 
eator. The first four lines of copy in the test drill should 
be followed. 


Impression Dial 


Reading 
99939399 8 (6) 
Fay expects the lazy brown dog will jump quickly over 
the hedge. (0) 
Fay expects the lazy brown dog will jump ne over 
the 


hedge. 

the hedge 
the hedge 


FAY EXPECTS THE LAZY BROWN DOG WILL JUMP eee OVER 


THE HEDGE. 
FAY EXPECTS THE LAZY BROWN DOG WILL JUMP QUICKLY OVER 
THE HEDGE. (2) 
FAY EXPECTS THE LAZY BROWN DOG WILL JUMP QUICKLY OVER 

THE HEDGE. 
FAY EXPECTS THE LAZY BROWN DOG WILL JUMP QUICKLY OVER 
THE HEDGE. (6) 


Figure 1. Test Drill 


From checking the amount of carbon on the back of 
the master copy, select the impression-indicator position 
that gives enough ink without appearing too broad, and 
write a paragraph of the material to be duplicated, such 
as: 

All employees desiring vacations between June 1 
and September 1 should make arrangements by April 
1. Please indicate your choice of vacation time at the 
bottom of this sheet, giving a first and second prefer- 
ence, and sign your name. When the vacation schedule 
is established, you will be notified as to the date of your 
vacation. 
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Run a copy of the testing material to be sure that you 
have selected the best position for the impression indi- 
cator. 

This assignment is followed by making a master copy 
of the material to be duplicated, as follows: 


VACATIONS 


All employees desiring vacations between June 1 and 
September 1 should make arrangements by April 1. 
Please indicate your choice of vacation time at the bot- 
tom of this sheet, giving a first and second preference, 
and sign your name. When the vacation schedule is 
established, you will be notified as to the date of your 
vacation. 


I would like my vacation on the following dates: 
(1) 
(2) 


Signed 


If there are only one or two electric typewriters in the 
office-practice laboratory for thirty or more students, 
the stencil work should first be given in the typewriting 
laboratory. Here, the students should be given instruc- 
tion in planning the layout. They should learn to use 
the valuable aids on the stencil sheet, such as the dotted 
lines indicating margins; the numbers above and below 
the line at the top of the stencil indicating pica and 
elite spaces respectively ; the centering scale—the num- 
bers above and below the dots at the head of the stencil. 
Students too often ignore the line marked ‘‘Top edge 
guide for impression paper.’’ Students should learn 
that the backer tends to offset any irregularities in the 
platen; the cushion sheet cushions the blow of the type 
bar and sometimes eliminates the need for burnishing 
the error to be corrected. Some cushion sheets make it 
easier to proofread the stencils. All layouts should be 
planned before they are put on a stencil; this is particu- 
larly true when using the electric typewriter for the first 
time in stencil work. 

Our method of cleaning the type for stencil work may 
be a little unusual but we had to invent something when 
wire brushes were not available and we have found it so 
effective that we still continue to use it. Adjust the rib- 
bon to stencil position and typewrite over and over on 
each bank of keys until the impression is white or with- 
out any apparent ink left on the type bars. Lock the 
shift key in position and repeat the process. Of course, 
during the cutting of the stencil the wire brush is most 
useful in keeping the type free from stencil particles. 
In preparing long stencils, the type should be cleaned 
at least three or four times. 

Just as with the multiple carbon and master copy 
work, it is necessary to find the proper impression-dial 
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“, .. work done on the-electric typewriter will be only-as good as the materials the students use.” 


reading by testing. Time may be saved in the labora- 
tory by having one student do the testing to find the 
best position for the impression indicator. Other stu- 
dents using the same machine and supplies will find this 
reading correct for their work. The testing drill used 
was presented earlier in this article. 

After the drill has been completed, remove the sten- 
cil from the electric typewriter and place it on a mimeo- 
scope to determine which position of the impression in- 
dicator gives the most clearly cut characters. If any of 
the centers of the loop characters are cut out, probably 
the impression indicator is too high. On our electric 
typewriter, we get the best results by keeping the im- 
pression indicator at a low reading, 1 or 2. On the 
earlier models, 5 or 6 seemed to be better. 

When the impression indicator position has been se- 
lected, re-insert the stencil and typewrite a paragraph 
or two of the material to be duplicated. Some student 
will probably make an error in this practice work, afford- 
ing an opportunity to demonstrate the proper way to 
make a correction on a stencil. Show the students how 
to roll the stencil forward enough to allow for burnish- 
ing the error with a burnishing rod or the flat surface of 
the finger nail. In applying the correction fluid, stress 
the point that only a little fluid should be used—with a 
quick vertical stroke. Allow about 30 seconds for the 


fluid to dry. How do students know when the 30’ sec- 
onds are up? Tell thm to‘count 1 Mississippi, 2 Missis- 
sippi, 3 Mississippi ‘until they reach 15, and by that time 
the fluid should be dry. Before making the correction 
reduce the impression indicator by one-half. For in- 
stance if the stencil is being written with the impression 
indicator at 6, change it to 3 before making the correc- 
tion. Caution the students to return the impression indi- 
eator to its original position for the stencil. Upon the 
completion of the practice paragraph, remove the sten- 
cil from the electric typewriter and with the mimeo- 
scope check to determine whether or not the characters 
are clearly cut. 

Follow this testing lesson with the assignment of a 
short form letter. Ask the students to run off about fif- 
teen of these form letters and use them in the typewrit- 
ing classes for a lesson on fill-in work. 

Remember that the work done on the electric type- 
writer will be only as good as the materials the students 
use. If they have the wrong kind of platen on the elec- 
tric typewriter, a poor grade of master paper, the wrong 
weight of carbon paper, or an inferior stencil, the elec- 
trie typewriter, while it will do a better job than the 
manual machine with those same materials, cannot do 
the good job that would be obtained if better materials 
were used. 


Bring the Electric Typewriter to the Classroom 


The applications which can be made of the electric typewriter in 


By RUTHETTA KRAUSE 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


AuTHOR’s Note: Are you teaching the use of the typewriter and 
other office machines to help your students prepare for office posi- 
tions? Do the graduates of your department secure positions in 
relatively large, modern offices? If the answer to these questions 
is ‘‘Yes,’’ then you are faced with the need for giving considera- 
tion to the electric typewriter. 


The time is past when the electric typewriter can be 
viewed merely as an interesting machine that office or- 
ganization textbooks picture in the chapter on office 
equipment; that teachers and students examine with 
curiosity when they go to a convention or business ma- 
chines exhibit; or that champions use in professional 
contests and demonstrations. No, the electric typewriter 
is no longer a novelty. If this is true in your employ- 
ment area, then there is need for its being more than a 
novelty to the business students in your school. 
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the office machines class are varied. 


Does that mean that the electric typewriter is going 
to replace the standard typewriter in the classrooms 
over the country? By no means, for the majority of 
typewriters in use continue to be manual machines. The 
typewriter is a basic tool of every office. Surveys show 
that the ratio of typewriters to employees in business 
organizations ranges from two to eight typewriters for 
each ten employees, depending upon the size, geograph- 
ical location, and the nature of the business. The ratio 
of electric typewriters to employees is approximately .3 
for each ten employees, but so far the greater percentage 
of these typewriters is found in the large offices.1 

A recently reported poll of companies using electric 
typewriters revealed some interesting facts.” In some of 


1“Electric vs. Manual Typing’’ Remington Rand, Ince., p. 1. 


- 8Norris Wells, ‘Electric Typewriters Pro and Con,” American Business 
(April 1950), p. 10. 
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’ “The time is past when the electric typewriter can be viewed as merely an interesting machine.” 


the small organizations there are many offices with only 
one, two, or three electric typewriters. In one of the 
larger organizations polled, the ratio was 75 electric to 
900 manual typewriters; in another which has 27 elec- 
tric and 475 manual typewriters, the electrics are used 
entirely for billing work because of the cleaner carbons 
that are produced. A New York manufacturer reported 
13 electric typewriters and 100 manual machines in his 
organization; here the electrics are used for statistical 
typewriting, billing, and correspondence work. A Cin- 
cinnati concern has used electric typewriters for about 
13 years and now has 44 in its office. A Connecticut 
firm reports 28 electric and 173 manual typewriters; 
some of the electrics are used in the transcribing section 
where an incentive salary system is set up. A motor 
company in Cleveland has 11 electric typewriters and 
uses them for typewriting multiple copies and various 
forms. 

An Omaha life insurance society included in the sur- 
vey reported, ‘‘We have found that using the machines 
on correspondence and transcription work has proved 
most advantageous. In some cases, we have noted an 
increase in production in excess of fifty per cent. We 
believe that replacement of manual typewriters, of 
which we have several hundred, offers opportunity for 
further savings.’’ 

Another New York manufacturer has found electric 
typewriter equipment an important factor in permitting 
the twenty-five members of the secretarial pool to 
work steadily through the day without incurring strain.* 

Most businesses do not contemplate replacing all 
manual typewriters with electric. But employees ex- 
press enthusiasm for the greater ease with which their 
work is done on the electric typewriter, and employers 
note increased efficiency when actual production is mea- 
sured. This will result, undoubtedly, in some increase 
in the number of electric typewriters in use. 

The initial cost of the electric typewriter has been one 
deterrent to its being introduced more widely in the 
schools as well as in business. Until recently, an educa- 
tional institution paid the same unit price as the busi- 
ressman for one or many electric typewriters. How- 
ever, since early 1950, schools have been able to purchase 
them at an educational discount which may make it 
easier to provide in the budget for one or several elec- 
tric typewriters. Also, some of the early troubles result- 
ing in high maintenance cost have been remedied. 

Another objection to the electric typewriter is the 
noise of operation, which was more particularly true of 
the earlier machines. The element of noise control has 
been recognized as an important factor in efficient pro- 
duetion, accuracy, health, and morale. However, be- 
cause of recent improvements in design and engineering, 


3Grace Buckly, “Efficient Secretarial Pool,” Ofice Management and 
Equipment, May 1947, p. 85. : : 
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noise is becoming less important as a factor to be con- 
sidered in purchasing electric typewriters. In noise- 
meter comparisons, some electric models show decibel 
readings no greater than those of standard manual type- 
writers. 

Electric Typewriters in the Office Practice Class 

The above facts would seem to indicate that instruc- 
tion on the electric typewriter should have a place in 
some of our schools. In many instances that instruction 
may well fit into the office machines class. Several rea- 
sons would support that view. The students in office 
machines (or office practice, or whatever title it has) 
will have previously acquired a certain degree of skill 
as typists. And for them the transition from a manual 
typewriter to an electric should be relatively easy, par- 
ticularly with the newer models. 

The applications which can be made of the electric 
typewriter in the office machines class are varied. We 
ean pattern our units of classwork after the types of 
work for which the electric typewriter is used in busi- 
ness. Some of the most frequent uses to which the elec- 
trie typewriter is put in business are: billing, statistical 
typewriting, general correspondence and transcribing 
work, typewriting multiple copies and various forms, 
order writing, and preparing duplicator masters. Use in 
eennection with preparation of stencils and duplicator 
masters of different kinds is highly suitable because of 
the controlled uniformity of impression. 

The electric typewriter can be used also to help stu- 
dents gain finger dexterity and build speed in copy 
work. The ease of operation of the electric typewriter 
gives the typist a feeling of speed and this in turn has 
a psychological effect. The greater relaxation resulting 
from its use and the mechanical features of the machine 
make faster operation possible, thus the typist does ac- 
tually increase his speed. In-an experiment in skill de- 
velopment in an advanced typewriting class, Dr. Du- 
Frain found: 


It is not difficult for the student to feel confident that he 
ean write faster with the electric machine on which all the 
operations are done by electrical power. He has the ideal 
mental set for progress. The electric typewriter provides 
the student with an opportunity to experience faster finger 
movements. Having had this experience, he can transfer 
it to the manual typewriter.* 


Different Operative Features 
There are some differences in operative features among 
the numerous electric typewriters manufactured today, 
and these important factors should be taken into con- 
sideration when purchasing machines for the classroom. 
Whether it is decided to standardize the machines in 
the school, as business usually finds it wise to do, will 


‘Viola DuFrain. “Speed Building Techniques for Advanced Type- 
writing,” UBEA Forum (November 1947), p. 44. 
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“The electric typewriter gives the typist a feeling of speed and this in turn has a psychological effect.” 


depend no doubt upon the attitude taken with respect to 
standardization of manual typewriters. Teachers have 
not yet reached agreement on this point. The advocates 
of standardization feel that it is justified on the basis 
of greater ease of instruction, more satisfactory mainte- 
nance service, and higher skill attainment on the part of 
the student when he stays with one machine. On the 
other hand, those who do not favor standardization feel 
that since one cannot know which typewriter the student 
will use in an office, he should be given experience on a 
variety of makes. 

One of the differences in electric typewriters is in the 
keyboard slope. The IBM Electric has the keys on an 
almost horizontal plane, but the other makes have re- 
tained the sloping keyboard, much the same as the 
manual. On Royal typewriters, the keyboard slant is 
practically the same—22 degrees on the electric and 
26 degrees on the manual. George L. Hossfield suggests 
that the slant of the keyboard on the Underwood electric 
typewriter warrants that in some instances the machine 
be placed at a slightly lower level. 

The key dip, the distance the key is pressed before it 


activates, is shorter on electric typewriters than on 
manual. This dip varies in different makes and on some 
makes from row to row or even from key to key.. This 
is a feature that affects the ease with which a new oper- 
ator adjusts to an electric typewriter. The carriage 
return bar or key is another point of difference, some 
machines having two—one at each side of the keyboard 
—and others having only the one at the righthand side. 
The use of copy prepared so that every line in the para- 
graph begins with a righthand stroke (or all begin with 
lefthand strokes) is helpful for the new operator who 
is having difficulty in adjusting to the electric carriage 
return. If the typist has a tendency to write the first 
letter of the following line before the carriage returns, 
and thus have it fail to print, an explanation of the need 
for a brief period of waiting while the carriage is re- 
turning should be given to him. 

If students are given an opportunity to use electric 
typewriters, they will in all likelihood agree with the 
typist who said, ‘‘I fell in love with the machine and I 
now occasionally have nightmares when I think of go- 
ing back to a manual typewriter.’’ 


Is There Such a Thing as Method in Typewriting? 


Method in developing basic skill differs sharply from method in other subjects. 


By ESTELLE L. POPHAM 
Hunter College 
New York City 


Author’s Note: This article is written in an attempt to 
discuss with the typewriting teacher (prospective or actual) some 
of the considerations fundamental to an understanding of ‘‘meth- 
od’’ in typewriting and to bring the term ‘‘method’’ out of its 
current disrepute. 


The student preparing to teach typewriting must find 
the education courses he is obliged to take quite con- 
fusing. Probably at least one of them will have em- 
phasized the ‘‘progressive’’ child-centered school in 
which all education is considered problem solving. He 
may be enrolled in one of the education departments 
where one three-hour methods course is offered, in which 
prospective teachers of algebra, English, chemistry, 
typewriting, and a dozen other subjects learn how to 
present their respective wares. Or he may take a spe- 
cialized course in methods of teaching typewriting in 
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which only the techniques, the ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ 
are stressed, and in which no effort is made to show the 
relationship of method to educational philosophy or 
psychology or to develop a basic understanding of the 
nature of the types of teaching involved in the teaching 
of typewriting. 

No wonder the student is confused. He leaves college 
with these conflicting viewpoints still unresolved—and 
he may have a rather low opinion of education courses. 
Naturally, his teaching reflects: his confusion, and he 
‘‘muddles’’ along. 

Method and Classroom Management Differ 

Recently a business educator wrote, ‘‘The same meth- 
ods are used in teaching basic business that are used 


in teaching the business skill subjects.’’ This viewpoint 
is frequently expressed in our professional literature. ° 
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“Method is dependent on the nature of the subject matter to be presented.” 


Certainly it is the thinking:‘that underlies the offering 
of general methods courses. 

But aren’t these people confusing classroom manage- 
ment with method? It is true that the teacher of any 
subject will be more successful if he pays attention to 
the ventilation of his classroom, appoints monitors to 
keep attendance records, and provides for every-pupil 
participation in class activities. These, however, are 
matters of classroom management rather than method. 
When the teacher gets down on the job of deciding how 
best to teach specific subject matter, he gets into the area 
of method. Obviously classroom management and meth- 
od are interwoven; yet, to distinguish between the two is 
not splitting hairs, for method is dependent on the na- 
ture of the subject matter to be presented. 


How Does Method Vary with the Type of Subject Matter 

to Be Presented? 

If the teacher is trying to develop a skill, as he is dur- 
ing most of the typewriting course, his method differs 
from that which he would use if he were trying tu de- 
velop attitudes toward democracy, knowledge of Eng- 
lish usage, or standards for buying an insurance policy.’ 
If the typewriting teacher is trying to teach the knowl- 
edges necessary to efficient use of the basic skills that 
have been achieved, his method is changed to fit the 
situation. When he reaches the final stages of the course 
in which the skill of typewriting is applied to solving 
problems, again his method is altered. In other words, 
three different kinds of teaching are involved in pre- 
senting typewriting—teaching for skill building, teach- 
ing knowledges to be used in applying skills, and inte- 
grating knowledges and skills in a use situation. 

By far the most important of these is teaching basic 
skill, and certainly here is where the greatest improve- 
ments have been made in the teaching of typewriting in 
recent years. In the other two areas of subject matter— 
knowledges and integration—we are not so sure of our- 
selves. Business keeps telling us that we are trying to 
teach too many letter styles, and that too much attention 
to legal documents or other little-used forms is time 
wasted, time that could better be spent in developing 
basic skill. On the other hand, we do a very inefficient 
job of teaching matters of English style applied to type- 
writing—how to express numbers, how to write punctua- 
tion marks in relation to quotation marks, how to indi- 
cate the title of a book, how to express percentages, for 
instanee. Much deserved criticism has been leveled at 
our failure to develop ability to produce usable type- 
writing over sustained periods of time at rates acceptable 


to business. 
1See Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, Tonne, Popham, and 


* Freeman, New York, Gregg Publishing Co. (1949), p. 56, for a discus- 
sion of the difference in method in skills and in basic business courses. 
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Developing Basic Typewriting Skill 


The teacher of basic typewriting skill must under- 
stand, first of all, the psychology of skill building. The 
student is learning to do something, to execute a motion 
pattern. The teacher’s first responsibility, then, is to 
understand the underlying techniques inherent in the 
pattern of any expert typist; certain features which are 
common to all expert performance include steady, even 
flow of motion, easy and economical movements, freedom 
from injurious nervous tension, and ability to con- 
centrate. 

The teacher uses demonstration teaching so that the 
pupil can see and hear the correct stroke. He lets the 
student look at the new reach as he fingers it so that 
he not only feels the length of the reach but also has a 
visual image of it. He uses group drill until he is sure 
that the class understands the pattern of the work it is 
going to do on the individual level. 

After the student knows what he is trying to aeccom- 
plish, after he knows what good technique is, he does 
a great deal of repetitive practice. Ths practice, how- 
ever, will be of little value unless he has a definite goal. 
He may, for instance, use the same copy over and over 
again; but his objective may be changed. 

Usually when we think of developing basic typewrit- 
ing speed, we think only of copying speed on straight 
material. However, good basic typewriting skill in- 
cludes also the ability to write simple letters with good 
technique—using margin and tabulator stops efficiently 
and going from one part of the letter to the next with- 
out looking up. Good basic skill also includes the ability 
to center headings and tabulate simple columnar ma- 
terial at the skil/ level. This ability can be developed 
only by using repetitive practice of timed materials un- 
til mastery is achieved. 

Some of the characteristics of method have been in- 
dicated—surely enough to convince the reader that 
method in developing basic skill differs sharply from 
method in other subjects as well as it differs from meth- 
od used in teaching the other two kinds of subject mat- 
ter in the typewriting course. It is the realization of 
these differences that will account for many of the im- 
provements made in teaching typewriting. 


Teaching Basic Skill 


Apparently the mechanical aspect of typewriting 
frightens students. Any experienced typewriting teach- 
er can remember situations in which he gave explicit 
directions or explanations that he was sure could not 
have been misunderstood by any member of the class— 
only to find the brightest students unable to follow them. 
When presenting subject matter, the teacher must recog- 
nize the handicap under which the class is laboring. It 
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“*Three kinds of teaching are involved in presenting typewriting.” => >: 


is not that the students do not listen; they are simply 
confused by the situation and not as receptive to learn- 
ing as they would be in another kind of classroom. The 
teacher must do a superior job of presenting the subject 
matter that belongs in the typewriting course. He also 
has to break down the prevailing mistaken notion that 
typewriting has no body of subject matter to be mastered 
—that it consists solely of skill building. 

Some subject matter which is presented in the class- 
room is given only for illustrative purposes; it need not 
be mastered. However, other material must be over- 
learned to the point where it can be used when something 
else is focal in the consciousness of the user. The rules 
of English especially applicable to typewriting are an 
example of material which must be mastered so that the 
typist can use it in problem situations. 

The typist should be familiar with the qualities of 
the materials with which he works; he could make a col- 
lection for a class project or for a bulletin board dis- 
play. Here is a good example of a method in a type- 
writing class which differs widely from that used while 
building skill. 


Integrating Typewriting Skills and Knowledges 


When initial skill and knowledges have been devel- 
oped, the student is ready for the last stage of his type- 


writing course—the integration of the two into produc- 
tion typewriting. The student can copy rapidly, he 
knows the rules, he knows letter form and arrangement, 
and he ean type a letter within a reasonable length of 
time. He is ready to use his typewriting while some- 
thing else is focal in his consciousness. 


Too often the teacher simply announces that now the 
class is ready for production typewriting and will work 
for thirty minutes without stopping. However, here is 
the place to develop interest in flow-of-work analysis 
and in work simplification. Considerable experimenta- 
tion in positioning materials should be encouraged, and 
diagrams of the work area discussed. Teacher demon- 
stration of the correct method of inserting and removing 
carbon packs (without typewriting anything) is fol- 
lowed by class drill of the same kind. 

After sustained periods of typewriting, students an- 
alyze their weaknesses and drill on techniques which 
slow them down before they write for a long period a 
second time. 

An attempt has been made to show how the type of 
subject matter determines method. A successful type- 
writing teacher must use not one method, but at least 
three, possibly all three during the same period. The 
selection of the appropriate method is the basis for im- 
proved teaching. 


Some Observations on Personal-Use Typewriting 


By HELEN REYNOLDS 
New York University 
New York City 


There seems to be some foundation for the opinion 
that the typewriter is increasingly becoming a tool of 
writing—possibly it is in about the situation that the 
fountain pen was some twenty-five years ago. Prices of 
fountain pens had begun to reach such levels that almost 
everyone could afford a fountain pen and did own and 
use one for all kinds of writing. School work was 
written in ink regularly—with no fuss about ink wells 
and spilling ink. With the change in emphasis in the 
teaching of penmanship in the schools, the legibility of 
the longhand of high school and college students has 
not notably increased. Students are finding that the 
greater legibility of the typewritten report seems to 
have a real grade value. Studies have showed that the 
use of the typewriter has been a definite learning aid 
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The more skill a typist has, the more readily he turns 
to the typewriter as a tool of writing. 


when it is used as a writing tool with young children. 
Even Emily Post now accepts the typewritten informal 
social communication. Persons making appointments, 
sending remittances, or making inquiries find that the 
typewritten communication seems to be clearer thari the 
longhand one and possibly, too, results in more prompt 
consideration. 

Edueators seem to be moving toward the idea that 
personal-use typewriting may ‘be included in the high 
school curriculum with profit to non-business pupils; in 
fact, many colleges dre encouraging students to take 
college courses in typewriting or are setting up courses 
in personal-use typewriting. All this is good. The 
trouble begins to arise when an effort is made to make 


a distinction between personal-use typewriting and vo- 
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“Basic speed for personal-use typewriting should at least equal longhand writing in rate and quality.” 


cational-use typewriting. What is the difference in the 
kind and the quality of the skill to be developed? Is it 
to be a eredit or a non-credit course? Should it be 
separate from a vocational typewriting course? What 
happens if a student from a personal-use course decides 
he wants to develop his skill for vocational use? Where 
in the curriculum should the course be offered? 


Basic Skill Important in Personal Typewriting 

All kinds and varieties of answers in terms of course 
organization have been attempted with varying degrees 
of success. With reference to the difference in the kind 
and quality of personal-use typewriting and vocational- 
use typewriting, certain considerations are pertinent. 
Most persons who have been successful in developing 
typists of a high degree of ability are agreed that it is 
wise for the learner to build his basic skill to as high a 
level as possible before he attempts to use his type- 
writing for the production of letters, manuscripts, and 
other communications requiring the application of type- 
writing skill. .A minimum basic rate of fifty words has 
been recommended for vocational-use typists before they 
begin to apply that skill to typewriting which involves 
problems of arrangement and display. The reason for 
this is that basic rates of typewriting below fifty words 
a minute require so much of the attention of the typist 
simply to control the typewriting that he has none left 
te allocate to problems of arrangement or composition. 
Hence when he tries to do so, conflicts result in dis- 
couraging errors. It is well known to observers that the 
more skill a typist has, the more readily he turns to the 
typewriter as a tool of writing. Why? Because he can 
rely upon his skilled fingers to produce what he is try- 
ing to express, with no concern as to how that end is 
accomplished. 

The personal-use typist, in my opinion, will have satis- 
faction in the use of the typewriter and hence will use 
it freely as a tool of communication in proportion to 
his skill. By all means, the goal for the basic typewrit- 
ing rate should be as high for the personal-use typist as 
is possible—as high as for the vocational typist. I realize 
that most administrators and many typewriting teachers 
will feel that this is both unnecessary and far-fetched 
as a theory. What may be a satisfactory compromise? 
Most people can write in longhand at a rate of some- 
thing like twenty-five to thirty-five words a minute. 
This rate of writing produces acceptable copy—typo- 
graphically correct within the writer’s understanding of 
correctness. Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume 
that typewriting of a rate and a quality inferior to the 
writer’s longhand will not be useful to him. It may be 
said, then, that in answer to the first question the basic 
speed for personal-use typewriting should at least equal 
the longhand rate in both rate and quality. In any 
event, a greater degree of skill than the ten- or fifteen- 
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word-a-minute goals set up by some schools must be 
established in order to justify the use of equipment and 
teaching time. Two-finger operation of the typewriter 
without instruction will result in rates better than these. 

The next consideration is one of methods of instruc- 
tion and of administration. Many administrators have 
thought of personal-use typewriting as a useful tool 
for high school students who intend to go to college. 
The daily program of these students is so full, in most 
cases, that there is no room for a credit course in type- 
writing. The solution has been in many eases to schedule 
typewriting once or twice a week for those seniors who 
are sufficiently interested to come to the class without 
credit. With no particular drive for building skill and 
two widely spaced periods in which to build it, pupils 
cannot be expected to do better. In some cases, type- 
writing is offered in the junior high school as an ex- 
ploratory or as a personal-use course. In a few instances 
that have been brought to my attention, these classes 
meet once a week. With children of junior high school 
age, these weekly exposures to the typewriter cannot re- 
sult in any worthwhile learning—the procedure is time- 
consuming waste. 

Another solution that has worked with some success 
is to put all typewriting students, aiming for either 
personal-use or vocational-use, together for one semes- 
ter and give them the same kind of training. Certain 
advantages result from this procedure. The personal- 
use typists get a better basic skill, for one thing. The 
experience becomes an exploratory one, and some find 
that typewriting is a skill in which they would like to 
become more expert in performing—perhaps even to 
use as a means of earning their livelihood. Disadvan- 
tages arise from the fact that the real personal-use typist 
often does not want to wait for the skill-developing 
process to be sufficiently advanced so that it is wise for 
him to start on applied typewriting projects of his own. 
His interest dies and his skill is lost. If, on the other 
hand, the teacher too early introduces these interest- 
impelling activities, the basic skill development is re- 
tarded to the detriment of the vocational-use typists. 
Furthermore, much equipment and much of the per- 
sonal-use typist’s time are tied up. 

One very real criticism of the personal-use typewrit- 
ing course in addition to those just mentioned is that 
after the student has finished whatever kind of training 
he has had in high school or college, he does not again 
have the opportunity to use the school typewriters for 
personal typewriting needs. These classrooms are in use 
every hour of the day. In fact, in many schools the 
schedule does not permit essential transcription instruc- 
tion, much less time for typewriting personal projects. 

Where in the curriculum should the personal-use 
course, if any, be placed? ‘t appears that if the course 
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“The blind student can learn to typewrite with little or no difficulty.” 


is to have real personal writing value for the student, 
it should come early enough in his high school career to 
to be really useful to him while he is in high school. 
There should be no objection to a junior high school 
placement of the course if the course results in a real 
adaptation on the part of the student and if the type- 
writers are subsequently available for him to use. If 
this is done, and the student finds during his high school 
experience that he wants to use the typewriter vocation- 
ally, he will have typewriting ability that can be con- 
verted to vocational skill levels without much difficulty. 

Frank Donnelly and Philip Pepe, among others, have 
repeatedly demonstrated that useful rates of typewrit- 
ing can be developed in periods as shcrt as twenty-five 
hours. I have done this with summer demonstration- 
school students of high school age. This, it seems to me, 
is the basis for a solution to the personal-use typewrit- 
ing problem. Would it not be possible to schedule non- 
credit typewriting for a series of six-week courses— 
about the length of the usual marking period? These 
classes would meet daily. A new group would come in 
for instruction at the beginning of each six-week period. 
They should have competent instruction, the objectives 
of which would be to enable the pupils to achieve basic 
skill rates of twenty to twenty-five words a minute; to 
type personal letters and personal business letters in 
one letter style only; to type simple manuscripts includ- 
ing footnotes and bibliographies. It should be possible 
to equip these classrooms with portable typewriters, 


since most of the learners will probably use portable 
typewriters for their work. Thus less equipment 
would be tied up and the equipment in use would 
cost less. Furthermore, three times as many students 
could be given instruction effectively. This arrange- 
ment necessitates making typewriters available to stu- 
dents for their continued use after the course has been 
completed. A study room should be equipped—also with 
portable typewriters—for this purpose. This study hall 
should be supervised by business teachers who are able 
to assist students in their typewriting problems and to 
take care of needed adjustments to typewriters. When 
this was discussed recently by a group of teachers, a 
representative of a typewriter company suggested that 
standard typewriters—reconditioned traded-in models 
—could very well be used for this purpose, at possibly 
less cost than the portables. 

Under this type of organization, the student could 
study in the room provided with typewriters for his con- 
tinued use. He could develop a usable skill and have 
the opportunity to use it profitably, and too, he would 
employ time usefully. He will have the opportunity to 
keep his skill alive—even to improve it. Operating costs 
would be conserved. Typewriting teachers would be 
able to teach with no more than the conventional number 
of periods in each week. Teachers in other courses 
would receive papers of a higher degree of legibility. It 
could result in improvement all around. 


Teaching the Blind to Typewrite 


There - not very much difference in teaching typewriting to blind and to seeing people. 


By HAZEL C. JENNINGS 
State School for the Blind and the Deaf 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Typewriting is one of the most important subjects for 
blind students. Because of its great value as the blind 
person’s principal means of communication with and 
understanding of sighted people, it should be consid- 
ered indispensable. For the most part, family and 
friends with vision cannot read braille, but they can 
read with ease a letter that.is typewritten. Blind stu- 
dents, especially those who attend college, find the type- 
writer a necessity in preparing lessons and in examina- 
tions. Typewriting skill is not only a means of commu- 
nication and understanding; it can also be the blind 
person’s means of getting and holding a job. 

The typewriter also can be regarded as a sight-saving 
measure for partially blind people, as touch typewriting 
eliminates the use of eyesight. 
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Teaching Methods 


The fact that a person has little or no vision need not 
mean that typewriting will be a difficult subject to teach. 
Where visualization cannot play a role, the teacher must 
take into consideration the other physical and mental 
resources that the blind usually develop—a keen sense 
of hearing, sensitive fingers, retentive memory, and the 
power to concentrate because of the absence of distract- 
ing influences that people with vision have. ‘Then, too, 
there is not very much difference in teaching typewriting 
to blind and seeing people. The important aim. is to 
learn the mechanics of the machine. It is here that 
special methods are devised to teach the blind: student 
the operations of the machine. Once these are learned, 
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The typewriter can be regarded as a sight-saving measure for partially blind persons. 


dependence on touch will, of eourse, be the most reliable 
way of typewriting. 

In teaching the blind student to operate the type- 
writer, the teacher should not only realize the value of 
the. manual typewriter ; she should also be familiar with 
the superior qualities of the electric typewriter. She 
should know of the advantages of the voicescription ma- 
chines, especially the combination of the electric type- 
writer and voicescription equipment. — 

Whatever machines are used, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the students have a clear mental picture of 
what is to be done. This can be accomplished: [1] by 
explaining to students every detail of operation, step by 
step, since it is necessary that the students know every 
movement and exactly how to go about making them; 
|2] by demonstrating to students the techniques to be 
learned; [3] by giving sufficient practice in accuracy 
drills, as the blind student cannot correct mistakes; and 
[4] by giving individual help and praise freely 

Repeat, if necessary, the explanations and dem. :u:tra- 
tions of steps. Repetition will be needed in order to 
establish the sound patterns and rhythm, because the 
blind student must learn by ear. 

The following outlines present some of the funda- 
mentals which require special methods in the teaching 
of typewriting. They are applicable to the manual as 
well as to the electric typewriter. 


Finding the Home-Row Position 


The blind student should be able to find the home-posi- 
tion keys without fumbling and feeling. To do this he 
should: [1] Examine the four banks of keys; [2] Exam- 
ine the long smooth bar at the base of the machine; [3] 
Travel from the space bar to the first row of keys; [4] 
Travel from the first row to the second row; [5] This 
row is the home row. From here we learn how to hit 
all letters on the keyboard; [6] Place the left little 
finger on the end key of the home row. This is the a key. 
The next keys in succession are s, d, and f; [7] Place 
the right little finger on the ; key. The ; key is next to 
the last key on the righthand side of the home row. 
Let the remaining fingers cover 1, k, and j; [8] From 
the f key (index finger, left hand) reach toward the 
center of the machine and find g. It is next to the f key; 
[9] From the j key (index finger, right hand) reach 


toward the center to h. The h key is next to the j key; 


[10] Notice that if both fingers are moved toward the 
center at the same time, they will meet. If they meet, 
you will have your fingers in the correct position on the 
home row. 
Since the blackboard cannot be used in teaching the 
keyboard, it has to be learned entirely by ‘‘feel’’ and 
memory. Let students stroke f and j several times. 
Next, have them stroke frf without striking the keys. 
By doing this they. will establish in mind the length 
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and direction of the reaches.. On a very short writing 
line, let them type frf in rhythm to the calling of the 
letters or to tapping. All home-row keys and letter 
reaches can be learned in this manner. 

The twirling of the cylinder knob is demonstrated so 
that the students can ‘‘catch’’ the sound and do likewise. 

Placement of the Paper Edge Guide—Nina K. Rich- 
ardson,* specialist in teaching typewriting to the handi- 
capped, suggests that the blind student place the paper 
edge guide in the following manner: [1] Locate the pa- 
per edge guide; [2] Place the backs of the first and sec- 
ond fingers of the left hand at the left end of the type- 
writer, and slide the guide with the right hand close to 
the two fingers. This will bring the paper edge guide to 
the right position or very near to it. 

Adjusting Margin Stops—Methods of teaching the 
adjustments of margin stops will have to vary, depend- 
ing on the make of the machine. The following steps 
will apply to most machines: [1] Move the carriage to 
the extreme left. Back space to the desired margin 
number and set the margin key or margin stop; [2] Re- 
turn the carriage to the extreme right. On the space 
bar, make the desired number of spaces with the right 
thumb. Set the margin key or margin stop. 

Centering—|[1] Crease the center of the top edge of 
the paper; [2] Insert the paper; [3] With the left in- 
dex finger on the crease, move the carriage with the 
right hand until the crease is in line with the pointer 
which indicates center; [4] Set the tabulator at this 
point. 

Most of the typewriting is done from dictation and 
memory, and the material should be within the range 
and experience of the individual. With the blind stu- 
dent, dictation is used from the very beginning when 
the keyboard is introduced. By a gradual process, de- 
velop ‘‘audio span’’ by first dictating words, and then 
phrases, sentences, and whole paragraphs, pausing at 
intervals to indicate punctuation. 


Electric Typewriter Has Advantages 


If the appearance of work, ease of operation, and 
speed of the electric typewriter have appeal for the 
seeing typist, how much greater should the appeal be 
for the blind who find the typewriter indispensable in 
their daily lives. 

Because of the compactness of the keyboard on the 
electric typewriter, finding the home row keys and the 
cperation of all keys and service controls ave facilitated. 
The constant re-teaching and re-demonstration of cor- 
rect stroke and touch will no longer be necessary as the 
electric typewriter automatically responds to the least 
pressure. 

(Continued on page 30) 


*See Typewriting Service, Business Education Forum, Vol. IV (Decem- 
ber, 1949), p. 25. 
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SHORTHAND PROFICIENCY OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AFTER ONE YEAR 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Contributed by Ralph H. Peterson, Instructor, Dixon Uni- 
fied High School, Dixon, California 


This is the report of a seminar study at the University 
of California to determine the shorthand proficiency of 
junior college students after one year of instruction in 
the subject. The study was conducted by administering 
996 dictation-transcription tests to students completing 
one year of shorthand in eight junior colleges in central 
California. Analyses of the test results, certain instruc- 
tional procedures, and the school situations in which 
shorthand was offered permitted conclusions on (1) 
whether or not one year of shorthand in the junior col- 
lege was sufficient ; (2) whether one kind of junior col- 
lege organization was better for shorthand instruction 
than any other; (3) whether one system of shorthand 
gave better results than another; (4) whether there was 
a relationship between the amount of homework and 
number of class hours and achievement in shorthand. 


Amount of Instruction 


Is one year enough? The most important findings 
from the statistical analysis of this graduate seminar 
study show that one year is not long enough for a junior 
college shorthand course. The students have not attained 
a sufficient rate of speed to fill a shorthand stenographic 
position adequately. It is generally agreed that the 
stenographer must be able to take dictation at eighty 
words a minute, at least, to do satisfactory work on the 
job. The mean percentages derived from the 996 tests 
show that after taking a year course 67 per cent can take 
dictation at 60 words a minute for two minutes; 27 per 
cent can take dictation at 80 words a minute for two 
minutes; and 13 per cent can take dictation at 80 words 
a minute for three minutes. 

Additional shorthand training would increase the stu- 
dents’ ability to take faster dictation. This point was 
clearly brought out in this study by thirty students who 
were eliminated from the general group report because 
they had received previous shorthand instruction in high 
school. Using the formula for standard error of the dif- 
ference between two percentages, we found that the stu- 
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dents with previous shorthand experience show a sig- 
nificant speed increase over the group finishing their first 
year. In the experienced group the mean percentages 
for those passing the tests are as follows: Two minutes at 
60 words a minute—97 per cent; two minutes at 80 
words a minute—63 per cent; three minutes at 80 words 
a minute—40 per cent. This experienced group is also 
significantly better than all the junior college students 
as a group. 

Is a higher rate of proficiency achieved by shorthand 
students im any particular type of junior college or- 
ganization? The answer is no. There is no significant 
difference between the junior college students in a com- 
bined junior college and high school, junior college stu- 
dents in a combined junior college and college, or junior 
college students in a junior college. It has been previ- 
ously mentioned in literature that competition is stepped 
up by the presence of higher grade levels, but that de- 
duction does not follow from this study as there is no 
significant difference at the .05 or .01 level. 

Is one system of shorthand better than another? This 
study does not show that either the Gregg or the Thomas 
system of shorthand is the better. Two junior colleges in 
which conditions were similar, offered instruction in 
Gregg and Thomas for ten hours a week. The Gregg 
students were significantly better than the Thomas stu- 
dents in school ‘‘A’’; however, in school ‘‘B’’ the 
Thomas students were significantly better than the 
Gregg students. Comparing the best students in each 
of these two schools showed no significant difference. 

Is there a relationship between the amount of home- 
work or number of class hours and shorthand achieve- 
ment? The number of pages assigned by the teacher 
and the amount of time spent on this homework assign- 
ment by each student does not have any direct bearing 
or- proportion to the test results. School ‘‘A’’ actually 
accomplished good test results with only two or three 
extra hour dictations a week and no homework required. 

Analyzing the statistics further shows that there is no 
significant difference between junior college students who 
have a different number of classroom hours a week. The 
class that meets ten hours a week has no particular ad- 
vantage over the class meeting only five hours a week as 
far as dictation speed at the end of one year of training 
is concerned. 
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APPLICATION OF THE BACKSPACING 
METHOD OF CENTERING 


Contributed by Myrtle M. Stone, Teachers College High 
School, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


lowa 


The horizontal centering of titles and sub-titles by the 
backspacing method is quickly grasped by students when 
the instructor presents both the purpose of centering 
and the means of getting one-half of the letters and 
spaces on each side of the center point of the line of 
writing. 

Each step in horizontal centering should be written 
on the blackboard. A typical breakdown of steps in 
horizontal centering would include the following: [1] 
set the paper guide at zero; [2] clear the tabulator stops; 
[3] set a tabulator stop at the center of the writing line 
—pica-type machines at 42, and elite at 50; [4] depress 
the tabulator key or bar to test the accurate setting of 
the tabulator stop; [5] insert paper and tabulate to the 


center of the writing line; [6] depress the backspacer — 


once for every two letters and spaces as the class spells 
the title together—if there is an uneven number of 
strokes, drop the last stroke—for example, 


SOME MOVABLE PARTS OF THE TYPEWRITER 


[7] check to see at what point the type guide stopped. 
Repeat step 6 if operators of the pica type machines or 
of the elite type machines do-not agree; [8] type the title 
in eapital letters; and [9] inspect to see if the title ap- 
pears to be centered on the line of writing. 

The steps are brief enough so that all students can 
follow in unison. At this point, students should be 
given an opportunity to center three or four titles to- 
gether. There is little likelihood that they will have 
difficulty in centering other titles horizontally and each 
one will have a feeling of success. 


Vertical Centering 

Why is it that typewriting teachers make horizontal 
centering so easy, and then make vertical centering a 
difficult process involving much unnecessary mathe- 
matical work? Would it not be just as simple to have 
the students begin at the vertical center of the page 
as it is to begin at the horizontal center of the line? 
Why not backspace from the vertical center of the page 
by turning the platen down once for every two lines 
just as we use the backspacer to backspace once for 
every two strokes in horizontal centering? 

The teacher should make the directions brief, pausing 
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after each step to allow the students to complete the 
step. The majority of the class can work independently 
after two or three vertical centering problems involving 
a main title and several subtitles. The problem may 
then be carried further to include the vertical centering 
of poems, stories, and finally tabulations. 

The following steps may help students to reach the 
vertical centering point on an 81%” by 11” page: [1] 
move the line-space regulator to triple spacing; [2] in- 
sert an 81% by 11 sheet of paper, bringing the top even 
with the line scale; [3] space up 11 triple spaces to reach 
the center of the page; [4] turn the paper up one addi- 
tional single space; this is the vertical center of the pa- 
per; [5] adjust the paper bail and/or paper clamps; 
[6] notice how far the top of the paper in the machine 
overlaps the bottom of the page—after this it will be 
easy to twirl the paper to the vertical center without 
bothering to count spaces; and [7] leave the paper in 
the typewriter so it will be ready for a vertical center- 
ing problem. 

After the steps above have been completed, the stu- 
dents are ready to examine the problem that is to be 
centered vertically. During the discussion they should 
decide upon the type of spacing to be used and set the 
line-space regulator accordingly. 

Some students may have difficulty in counting the 
number of spaces to be allowed between the main title 
and the first subtitle. An illustration on the blackboard 
will help them to understand that when there are two 
double spaces between the main title and the first sub- 
title, there are three vacant lines. The fourth line is 
occupied by the first subtitle. 

The students may be given a copy of material similar 
to the following: 


1 SOME MOVABLE PARTS OF THE TYPEWRITER 
2 

3 Lines above the 

4 center of the 


5 page Carriage 

6 

7 Line-Space Regulator 
8 

9 Carriage Release Lever 
i - 
2 Lines below Paper Guide 

3 the center 

4 of the page Ribbon Indicator 
5 

6 Paper Bail 

7 

8 Marginal Stops 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE ROLE OF BOOKKEEPING IN 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION* 


Contributed by Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


What does Korea have to do with bookkeeping and 
accounting? Six months ago the question might not 
have deserved a civil answer. But today, with the na- 
tion girding itself in preparedness for eventualities, 
Korea, typifying the extremely precarious state of world 
_affairs, demands the highest priority in the future plans 
of educators everywhere. 

As this article goes to press it is too early to see how 
far the authorities are planning to carry the program of 
industrial mobilization. But it would be a mistake for 
educators to underestimate the future course of events 
and then sit back complacently. Too much is at stake 
to gamble. At this moment educators must try to an- 
ticipate the demands which will be made upon them so 
that when the call is made, the schools will be ready. 


Keep in Touch 


How can business educators keep in touch with the 
situation in order to have a factual basis for planning? 
So far the government has been proceeding on a day-to- 
day basis and this, admittedly, does not make it easy for 
those who would make plans within plans. However, 
there are some up-to-the-minute sources available which 
warrant careful consideration, as for example, the better 
newspapers and newsletter services, the local chambers 
of commerce which would know about conversion de- 
velopments, and the reports of regional public confer- 
ences dealing with war contracts. Certainly the mem- 
ories of the last war are also fresh enough in mind to 
serve as a point of departure for interim planning. 

However, business educators do not need too many 
new facts to initiate their plans. There are certain con- 
sequences of the current situation which are obvious. The 
war contracts will speed the wheels of industry, result- 
ing in greater production, more employment, and spe- 
cifically, more demand for clerical workers. On the 
military side, the draft will make increasing drains on 
manpower. The administrative work entailed in the 
processing and control of the expanded forces will like- 
wise create demands for clerical assistance in all of the 
services. 


A Different Need is Indicated 


But it would be a mistake for bookkeeping teachers to 
jump to the premature conclusion that the way to an- 


*Sce ‘Letters,’ page 8. 
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ticipate all of the expected demands for workers to per- 
form bookkeeping duties would be to produce ‘‘more of 
the same’’ in the traditional pattern. The fact is that 
the traditional pattern of bookkeeping instruction has 
long been at variance with the nature of the work which 
high school graduates generally perform on the first job. 
The present emergency is certainly no time to be wasting 
energy in the wrong direction. 

The war-time office was quite different from the text- 
book version. Industry resorted to the technique of job 
dilution—breaking a bigger job into several little ones. 
Hence, the work assignment for the neweomer was 
simple in character and limited in scope. Precious time 
could not be taken for extended orientation. The key 
points were explained and the worker started in. Office 
work was mechanized wherever possible for speed and 
for labor economy. Pressure and long hours were a 
characteristic part of the war-time office job. 

Any ex-serviceman would confirm that the armed 
forces had little need for the ‘‘full charge’’ bookkeeper. 
The services needed typist-clerks. The clerical phase in- 
volved simple recordkeeping on standardized forms. 
Ability to operate adding and duplicating machines was 
also valuable. Pressure was an ever-present element of 
the job. 

Obviously, planning undertaken by bookkeeping teach- 
ers to meet the responsibilities of industrial mobiliza- 
tion must go further than the reliance on time-honored 
instruction. Now is the time to revise the content in 
keeping with the job to be done. If industry wants 
entry clerks, posting clerks, cashiers, and other miscel- 
leneous recording personnel, at a time when expediency 
is so essential, why should one or two years be taken to 
turn out a product that is inconsistent with modern 
bookkeep:ng methods? 


Other Essential Elements in Improved Instruction 


Since machines are now a common part of routine 
bookkeeping operations in the modern office, at least the 
larger high schools should make provision for this type 
of training. Even if the small schools cannot follow suit, 
the revised bookkeeping instruction should contain some 
means of acquainting the students with the common 
application of machines to facilitate bookkeeping routine. 
In current practice the emphasis on hand methods and 
bound books is, again, at variance with reality. 

Pressure is also a characteristic element of the book- 
keeping job at any time. The boss wants things kept up 
to date and wants the books to balance before people go 
home. In some offices a formal measurement is made 
of the number of entries which a clerk posts in a day. 
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In war-time the pressure can be expected to assume in- 
creased proportions. Is pressure introduced into the 
instructional situation? In super-progressive attempts 
to ease up on student assignments, pressure is apparent- 
ly overlooked. Pressure cannot and should not be created 
by an oversized assignment alone. Office pressure con- 
sists of the expectation of a sustained, sizable volume of 
high-quality work, hour after hour and day after day, 
without waste of precious materials and regardless of 
distractions. Cooperative part-time training in war-time 
serves a dual purpose. It helps the employer to get some 
extra work done and it permits the trainee to experience, 
first-hand, the real meaning of sustained production. 

In times of dire emergency, literally nothing is im- 
mune from evaluation in terms of its contribution to the 
cause. What would be a more fitting time to ask why 
vocational bookkeeping should take two years or even a 
whole year? Besides considering the possibilities of 
acceleration, the traditional, uniform, single class period 
for vocational instruction warrants re-examination. If 
the student never works on a lengthy assignment with- 
out interruption, how can he be expected to perform well 
under ‘‘pressure’’? 

The revised instruction which is proposed for the 
preparation of workers for industry would serve quite 
well to qualify students for service as clerk-typists in 
the armed forees. A facility in recordkeeping coupled 
with a reasonable competency in typewriting is the 
background which the services want—if the last war is 
any indicator. 


Revision Meets Student Needs 

No consideration of the future course of bookkeeping 
instruction would be complete without a recognition 
of the student’s point of view. If he has any choice at 
all, what boy would spend two years of his life studying 
out-moded bookkeeping when he knows that he will be 
drafted upon graduation? The traditional bookkeeping 
will be of no effective use in the service, and by the time 
the young man is discharged he will have forgotten most 
of what he ever learned about the subject. Why can’t 
he be offered the clerical training that may get him a 
desirable assignment in the service, which would pos- 
sibly be enriched by the service experience, and which 
would be immediately available for job finding upon 
release? If the boy later finds that clerical work does 
not pay well enough in civilian life for a man with re- 
sponsibilities, he can pursue higher education toward an 
accounting career, probably under government subsidy. 
The clerical experience will still have served a useful im- 
mediate purpose as well as an exploratory purpose for 
the ultimate selection of a career. 

In the last war a number of women entered the armed 
forees and many were utilized for their clerical and 
stenographie skills. If mobilization ever reaches an 
‘‘all-out’’ stage, this time the drafting might extend to 
women. Here again it will be noted that the proposed 
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revision would be rendering the greatest service. If the 
girls obtain jobs in industry, their modernized book- 
keeping training will stand them in good stead. On the 
other hand, if a draft should ever come, or if they should 
care to enlist, their clerical training will be weleomed by 
the services. 

Are business educators willing to recognize the ob- 
vious need? Bookkeeping teachers do not have to wait 
for detailed information about industrial mobilization 
before they start. Now is the time to make the over-due 
improvements in the bookkeeping offering. Then 
whether the future brings peace or war—the educators 
will have established themselves on a sound, modern 
footing to render the maximum of service to the stu- 
dents, to industry, and to the armed forces. 


Typewriting (Continued from page 28) 

With the paper centered vertically in the typewriter, 
students are ready to pronounce in unison the first word 
of each line of the above exercise and the space allowed 
between lines. Each student should turn his platen up 
one space for each two lines, thus: [1]Some—space, [2] 
Space—space, [3] Carriage—space, [4] Line—space, 
[5] Carriage—space, [6] Paper—space, [7] Ribbon— 
space, [8] Paper—space, and [9] Marginal. 

After finding the point on which the first line of the 
main title is to be typed, the problem merely calls for 
centering each line horizontally. 

If the problem is one involving the centering of po- 
etry, the left margin can be set after backspacing for 
the longest line. Then the vertical center of the page 
may be found, and the paper adjusted to the length of 
the poem. 

If half sheets of paper are used, the pupil should 
insert the half page and turn it up nine double spaces. 
Since this is one space beyond the center, it is not nec- 
essary to give the platen an extra turn. By noticing 
how high the paper comes on the paper table, the pupil 
will no longer need to count spaces to find the vertical 
center of the page. 


Jennings (Continued from page 26) 

Voicescription training is considered a highly de- 
pendable teaching aid and an economical device for 
effective learning of typewriting, especially so if it is 
combined with the electric typewriter. It capitalizes 
on the blind person’s keener sense of hearing, memory, 
and alertness. It further develops automatization, 
speed, control, punctuation, and spelling. 

The blind student can learn to typewrite with little 
or no difficulty, depending on the ability of the indi- 
vidual. The teacher can teach with little or no difficulty, 
depending on his methods and equipment. The manual 
typewriter will demand more energy in teaching and 
learning. The electric typewriter will economize on 
energy and at the same time yield faster and better gains. 
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TEACHING MACHINE MANIPULATION FOR 
ERASING BY MEANS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROJECTIONS 


Contributed by Helen Shippy, LeRoy Township High 
School, LeRoy, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: This article describes a teacher’s first attempt to 
take and use photographs for instructing pupils in methods of 
performing a task. To an expert photographer it may be obvious 
that the pictures are not without flaws; nevertheless, many teach- 
ers might be stimulated by the article to use, as a part of the 
teaching process, a series of photographs depicting the various 
stages in the performance of a job unit. 


How many times have you as a teacher of typewriting 
made the request, ‘‘Move your carriage over to erase’’? 
The pupil finds it much easier to erase ‘‘on the spot’’ 
than to move the carriage to the left or right. How can 
you teach the correct technique from the beginning? 

The pupil must know the need for such a practice. 
This can easily be acomplished by teaching the care of 
the typewriter. It is not difficult to show the pupil, 
when he is learning to clean his machine, that erasure 
dust falling between the type bars will soon cause slug- 
gishness in his stroking speed and will be, in addition, 
detrimental to the effective operation of other parts of 
the typewriter. 

After he sees the need for correct machine manipula- 
tion when using an eraser, he will be ready to learn the 
most efficient procedure to follow. The teacher could 
demonstrate this procedure before the class, but often a 
pupil sitting in a back corner will not be able to see. 
Even with a demonstration stand it is difficult for the 
teacher not to obstruct the line of vision between some 


Six steps in the proper ma- 
nipulation of the typewriter Vs 
when erasing are illustrated in |: ..’- 
this series of photographs. In 
each photograph, find the 
points for emphasis suggested 
by Miss Shippy. 
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of the pupils and the demonstration typewriter. Hence, 
the demonstrator must either perform from several dif- 
ferent angles or instruct the pupils individually. 

One way to alleviate this situation is to teach through 
the projection of photographs. Six steps which are taken 
in the proper manipulation of the typewriter when eras- 
ing are suggested in photographs on this page. The 
photographs were taken with an ordinary reflex camera 
using Super XX panchromatic film. Flood lights pro- 
vided the necessary lighting, but the same effect may be 
achieved with correct placement of regular lights or a 
flash attachment. More interest will be stimulated if the 
pupils themselves manage the entire project, performing 
as subjects, taking the pictures, and developing the film; 
provided, of course, that the facilities for projecting the 
photographs are available. 

How should the material be presented? To permit the 
entire class to see the demonstration at the same time, 
an opaque projector should be used. The photographs 
are more easily handled if they are mounted on white 
eardboard. As each photograph is projected, permit the 
pupils to discuss what they see. There are some definite 
points which the teacher should emphasize in each of 
these illustrations. These points fre: [1] the fingers stay 
near the home key position when reaching for the mar- 
gin release. The little finger should be curved in 
striking the margin release. (In the illustration the fin- 
ger is too straight.) The error was made on the 
right-hand side of the paper. [2] The left thumb is 
placed on the left cylinder knob and the second finger 
on the carriage release lever. The right hand, with 
the little finger on the margin release, is still in position 
when making the reach for the carriage release. [3] 
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The carriage has been moved to the right. The left 
hand has been shifted from the carriage release to raise 
the paper bail after the carriage has been moved to the 
right. The margin release has been released. [4] 
The thumb is placed near the bottom of the right cylin- 
der knob and two fingers are placed on the top in order 
to twirl the paper forward. The paper has been 
turned up two or three spaces for erasing. [5] The 
eraser shield is put in position for erasing. Explain that 
it may be held horizontally or vertically depending 
upon the part of the shield to be used. The fingers 
are placed on the shield and not on the typewritten 
material. [6] The eraser is held in a vertical position. 
The erasing should be done with an up-and-down 
motion. The advantages of using an eraser shield 
to protect typewritten material so that it will not be 
smudged or partially erased should be pointed out. 
After showing the pictures, have the class list the steps 
in machine manipulation for erasing. Then have the 
class write: ‘‘Erasing is an important technique to be 
used in Typiwriting.’’ Let them use their newly ac- 
quired knowledge of machine manipulation to correct 


the error in the word, typewriting. Practicing this pro- 
cedure two or three times should establish the steps in 
their minds. Show the photographs again and have one 
of the pupils who has handled the procedure well point 
out the things to be remembered in each step to the class. 
This should be followed by a short timed drill using the 
same sentence as before. Each person at this time should 
check his speed of operation and his effectiveness in eras- 
ing. The next day another timed drill should be given 
to increase the pupils’ speed in manipulating the opera- 
tions involved in erasing. For a few days the photo- 
graphs should be placed on the bulletin board for ref- 
erence and closer study by the pupils. 

Photographs of this kind may also be used in teach- 
ing the manipulation of the operative parts of the type- 
writer. In fact, a whole series could be made for this 
purpose and presented in the same manner. Still pic- 
tures have an advantage over motion pictures in teach- 
ing how to do a task because the individual steps may be 
shown much more clearly and readily. Furthermore, 
photographs may be projected long enough for each pu- 
pil to learn the essential points. 
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SHOULD HIGH SCHOOLS TRAIN KEY- 
PUNCH MACHINE OPERATORS? 


Contributed by Lloyd J. Holmen, Accountant for Arthur 
Young & Company, New York City 


Epitor’s Nore: The punch card is rapidly growing in impor- 
tance in the business office. Tabulating machines are used to pre- 
pare payrolls, maintain inventories, compile physical inventories, 
render monthly statements, and every other job which has to do 
with financial or statistical information. 


Schools are faced with the problem of whether or not 
to include training for key-punch machine operators in 
their office machines courses. The majority of these ma- 
chines are being made by the International Business 
Machine Corporation and by the Remington Rand, Ine. 
Each of these companies provides the service of training 
operators for their clients. 

However, many companies hiring high school gradu- 
ates provide training on the job in order to prepare their 
new employees to operate their machines. Realizing that 
such training presents problems to the employer, the 
five companies were interviewed to find out how much 
training time was required for successful operation. 


Requirements for Key-Punch Operators 


The Federal Civil Service office in New York requires 
three months’ experience before hiring an operator. 

The New York City Civil Service office requires a can- 
didate to pass a test on the operation of the machine. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company requires a 
high school graduate with average typing ability. Spe- 
cial on-the-job training is given to new employees until 
the desired level of efficiency is reached. 

The R. H. Macy & Company requires Remington Rand 
school training or comparable experience. 

The Chase National Bank of New York City requires 
a high school graduate with typing ability. A two 
months’ course on IBM equipment is given to the new 
employee. 

All of the companies interviewed suggested that high 
school students should be given this special machine 
training. 

Miss Helen Taft of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has listed the following prerequisites 
for entrance to the IBM schools: 

[1] Neat appearance. [2] Average typing ability — 
40 words a minute. [3] Aptitude test in some cases. 
(This is not standardized with all offices.) [4] A pleas- 
ing personality. A personal interview attempts to elimi- 
nate people who would not prove satisfactory for clients’ 
offices. 

The IBM key-punch operator training course is a 
three-week concentrated course which is integrated with 
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the functional application on the other machines, This 
method of teaching has proved successful. The course is 
free to people, other than client employees, who are ac- 
cepted into training, and every effort is made to place 
these operators with clients. High school graduates 
should know about this course. 

Key-punch operating is not generally included in the 
high school curriculum for business students. None of 
the New York schools have initiated it as yet. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, and other western cities have 
attempted it with varying degrees of success. 

Some of the difficulties experienced by high schools 
are: [1] Placement problems with only two graduation 
dates. One of the schools was able to place only five of 
its 200 graduates with key-punch training last year. 
[2] Machine rental and card costs are excessive for most 
high schools [3] Part-time work-experience programs 
are difficult to arrange because experienced part-time 
operators are usually plentiful and high school students 
are usually not sufficiently trained and are not as effi- 
cient in the use of the equipment. [4] IBM equipment 
is on display for the public, but high schools have not 
taken advantage of this privilege by arranging guided 
visits to the display rooms. [5] The IBM training con- 
sists of a three-week concentrated course which has 
proved successful. High school programs do not permit 
such a concentrated course. [6] The greatest difficulty 
with high school graduates is that they are not available 
when needed. Private schools complete their courses 
throughout the year. 

Some of our colleges provide IBM training at a higher 
level. Competent machine-room supervisors are in con- 
stant demand, and some colleges using IBM equipment 
give courses of instruction to accounting majors. 

Mr. Otis Kendall of Remington Rand, Inc., is respon- 
sible for coordinating this company’s training program 
with client requirements. He estimates that the annual 
demand for key-punch operators is approximately 40,000 
now, and this figure is increasing by about 10 per cent 
each year. New installations require approximately 
15,000 operators, and replacements account for the bal- 
ance. The number of people presently employed in the 
field is approaching 100,000; the rate of turnover is 
from three to five years. 

Remington Rand offers much the same training pro- 
gram as IBM. A three-week concentrated course is of- 
fered to key-punch operators and additional training 
on other machines. The training is primarily a service 
for clients, but others are admitted when jobs are 
available. 

The prerequisites for entrance into training are: [1] 
Good personality traits and working habits. (The inter- 
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view method is used as a screening process.) and [2] 
Ability to type. 

It has been found that high school boys make better 
machine operators because of their mechanical ability, 
but girls make the best key-punch operators. 

Tabulating room supervisors are well paid and are 
in constant demand. Their requirements are as follows: 
[1] Leadership—to maintain harmony among the opera- 
tors. [2] Ability to coordinate—to plan work to fit in 
with the requirements of other departments. [3] Me- 
chanical ability—to supervise the operation of the ma- 
chines. [4] Accounting ability—to evaluate the results 
and modify the system to changing requirements. 


Summary 


High school vocational courses do not provide students 
with the training required for graduates interested in 
working with tabulating equipment. All graduates re- 
quire added training to meet the skill requirements. 

Many high school graduates do not meet the general 
office personality requirements and consequently are 
shunted away from the field. 

The field is growing rapidly and there is a constant 
demand for personnel for new installations as well as 


replacement of existing personnel. Supervisors dre at a 
premium at executive salaries.’ 

Three weeks are generally required to transfer typing 
ability to key-punch ability and this requirement is not 
generally objectionable from the businessman’s point of 
view. Mechanical as well as mathematical ability is de- 
sirable for machine operators. 


Suggestions for High School Vocational Teachers 


Since the major objection to the high school graduate 
is his undesirable personality traits, training along these 
lines cannot be overemphasized. The most desirable 
characteristics for the beginning key-punch operators 
are: cooperative spirit and good work habits. 

Students planning to get into the field through either 
the IBM or Remington Rand training programs must 
have better than average personality traits because of 
the business relations involved. The trainee cannot pos- 
sibly be recommended for a job if he is apt to create a 
problem in the office situation. 

There is no doubt but that key-punch training should 
be offered in the evening as a post-graduate course. The 
training would be more concentrated and would probably 
prove more successful. 
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PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPING 
BASIC BUSINESS FIELD TRIPS 


Contributed by Lucile D. Hopper, Bauxite High School, 
Bauxite, Arkansas 


Extended comment regarding the value of allowing 
pupils to observe the workaday world in operation is 
not necessary. Educators agree that the sensory ex- 
perience of these glimpses into the insides of commercial 
and service establishments can equip business pupils 
with a visual understanding of the stage setting for oc- 
cupational business. It can also supplement and correct 
hazy concepts in at least three ways: by providing an 
excellent preview of a study on business organization, 
as a means of instruction during the course of the study, 
and by serving admirably to give realistic meanings and 
review to the study that has been completed. 

Large classes of giggling pupils filing through a fac- 
tory or mercantile establishment, however, would more 
than likely annoy the manager, disrupt the work of the 
personnel on duty, and cruelly embarrass the teacher in 
charge. Perhaps this fear of embarrassment is the rea- 
son business teachers hesitate to use the excursion. 


The Six-Six Plan 

Sending out small groups, or excursion committees 
—perhaps with six or fewer in a group—might be more 
satisfactory as a learning method than sending or taking 
whole classes at one time. Armed with a purposeful at- 
titude and a set of ready-made questions, these six 
pupils could bring back to their classmates a rich re- 
port on the organization of the business establishment 
visited. 

To secure purposeful attitude, let the pupils partici- 
pate in the planning. Divide the class into discussion 
groups of six by an appropriate method. Arrange these 
committees around the room—three facing three—to dis- 
cuss the questions which the teacher hands them. A re- 
porter should be selected to jot down decisions and sug- 
gestions of the committee and to report them later to 
the entire class. 

Preparation Questions. Would a trip into some of 
the local business establishments be of any assistance to 
us as business students? What type of businesses should 
we visit? How could we determine which of the mana- 
gers in our locality would welcome such a visit? Should 
we send the whole class to one plant, or would we learn 
more if we should send interviewers in groups two, four, 
or six to several different types of establishments—and 
then compare notes? How could we secure transporta- 
tion? (Parents will usually cooperate. ) 
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Securing Preparatory Information. Names of several 
managers who are willing to receive a group of inter- 
viewers might be secured by requesting the president of 
one of the local civie clubs to question his club members 
aud hand out copies of the following mimeographed 
sheet, set up in proper form, to any businessmen who 
would be willing to entertain a group from the school. 

Questions to Prospective Host. Would it be convenient for your 
establishment to permit a group of basic business students to visit 
your place of business and observe it in operation? What is the 
name of your business? Whom shall we e¢all for an appointment? 
What is his telephone number? Could you supply a guide? Ap- 
proximately how many pupils could you advantageously handle? 
How much advance notice do you require? Do you have printed 
informational material for distribution? Approximately how 
much time would a trip through your plant take? How do we get 
into your place of business? 

Preparation of the Pupils for the Excursion. After 
deciding which business organizations to visit, the group 
captains should present each of their group members 

vith a set of questions so that each pupil will have spe- 

cifie things to look for. The following questionnaire 
contains questions pertaining to the different depart- 
ments and functions of the average business, and is 
suggested as a guide. It should be set up in an appro- 
priate form. 

Type of business: In what commodity or service do 
you specialize? Workers: Approximately how many 
workers are employed in selling? In service? What are 
the job titles of workers who neither sell nor render ser- 
vice to patrons? How does their work influence the 
quality or quantity of the work done by the sales or 
service force? Purchasing: Where are stocks of goods 
or equipment procured? Who has the responsibility for 
buying? Prices: Upon what factors does the manage- 
ment determine what price to charge? Advertising: 
How are customers and prospects located? How are 
products and services promoted? In what way does the 
establishment help its customers to buy wisely? Finance : 
How is credit handled? How are debts collected? How 
are investments protected? Does the establishment 
operate on a strict budget? Facilities: Is the location 
convenient? Is the equipment adequate? Is the layout 
efficient? Addition of what new facilities is contem- 
plated? Systematic Office Procedures: What types of 
recordkeeping is done? Why is recordkeeping vital? 
What type of material is put into the files? Are the files 
used very often? Personnel Relations: Are steps taken 
to develop better work attitudes among employees? What 
provisions are made by the establishment to promote good 
business behavior? Correct grooming? Desirable per- 
sonality traits? Safety? 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 


Conttributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, of Sacramento, California. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Thompson is the cashier for ‘‘ The Salesman- 


ship Savings Bank.’’ Forum readers are invited to become de- 
positors and share in the gains to be withdrawn from each issue. 


Deposit number seven illustrates how a salesperson 
sometimes innocently kills a sale while making a con- 
scientious effort to give the customer better service. 


Problem: 


A man walked:into a hat department and, with aid 
from a salesman, decided to buy a certain hat. The 
salesman, desiring to be of maximum service, asked the 
ian what kind of band he wanted on the hat. The man 
looked surprised and asked the salesman what was wrong 
with the band already on the hat. The salesman ex- 
plained that the present band was entirely satisfactory 
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but that this band was removable and he, the customer, 
might select a more suitable one from the large selection 
of hat bands which the store maintained. 

The man paused, looked puzzled, said he’d have to 
to think it over and with that remark left the store with- 
out making a purchase. 

‘‘Some customers are impossible!’’ complained the 
salesman. ‘‘This man said he wanted the hat and as 
soon as I introduced our exclusive service of individual- 
ized hat bands he changed his mind and walked off with- 
out buying. What did I do wrong?”’ 


Answer: 


This salesman should have closed the sale at the time 
the man decided to buy the hat. The customer was satis- 
fied with the hat as it was, otherwise he would not have 
consented to buy it. By suddenly introducing the new 
problem of selecting a hat band the salesperson forced 
the customer into a state of doubt and confusion. This 
confusion caused the customer to withdraw his former 
decision to buy the hat he thought he wanted and the 
sale was lost. 

Also by introducing the changeable-hat-band feature 
at this point in the transaction the salcsperson unin- 
tentionally implied that he disapproved of the hat which 
the customer selected. When salespeople accidentally 
imply such disapproval, strong doubts are raised in 
customers’ minds and many sales are lost, not only of 
men’s hats, but of ready-to-wear articles, jewelry, 
shoes, housewares, appliances, paint, furniture, and 
numerous other kinds of merchandise. 

Calling attention to the special hat bands is an ex- 
cellent selling device if used properly; that is, to aid 
salespeople in better serving the individual needs of cus. 
tomers. Such a feature should never be introduced after 
the customer has decided on what he wants. 


Principles involved: 


1. When the customer has decided to buy, the sales- 
person should close the sale promptly. 


2. Special selling features, such as changeable hat 
bands, should be used only to help the customer 
decide. They should never be introduced after the 
customer has decided to buy. 


WANTED: Photographs which illustrate a desirable activity in 
the distributive occupations classroom or laboratory. Photograph 
should be submitted to the editor before January 1, 1951 for use 
in the Distributic Occupations (April) issue. 
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OFFICE MANAGERS AND TEACHERS 


Contributed by Gale M. Deam, Business Manager, Santa 
Barbara Cottage Hospital; Vice-President, Mission 
Metalcrafters Inc., Santa Barbara, California 


A man stood on the corner of one of our main arterial 
highways, waiting to cross while traffic streamed by 
swiftly and continuously. After a long wait, the man 
became impatient, but he dared not risk going out into 
traffic. He spied another man on the other side of the 
street and called to him, ‘‘I say, how did you get over 
there?’’ The other man cupped his hands about his 
mouth and shouted, ‘‘I was born over here.”’ 

In addition to being a story which makes me smile, it 
reminds me of office managers and business teachers. It 
really hasn’t been so many years since the office man- 
agers stayed on their side of the street and the business 
teachers kept to the other side of the street. Each group 
(so they thought) dared not risk going out into traffic! 

Fortunately, we have learned that we can go across 
the street and that there are some mighty good people 
on both sides! We have also found that there isn’t too 
much difference between us, whether we work in business 
offices or whether we teach business subjects. Our hopes, 
ambitions, problems, and difficulties are similar! 

To better prove the point, let us develop a definition 
of office management. Standard definitions do not seem 
to tell the whole story. Webster defines office manage- 
ment as ‘‘the act or art of managing an office.’’ Surely 
that is a valid definition, but what are the acts, what are 
the arts? What we really want to know is: What are 
the abilities necessary to operate an efficient office? 

There are three abilities necessary to the operation of 
an office: the ability to develop people, the ability to 
simplify work, and the ability to measure results. Office 
management, then, is the science or art of developing 
people, simplifying work, and measuring results to the 
end that the office may produce a maximum of satisfac- 
tory work in the shortest time and at the lowest cost. 
About seventy per cent of the office manager’s efforts 
should be devoted to the development of people, and 
about fifteen per cent each to simplifying work and 
measuring results. : 

It is my conviction that everything in successful office 
management hinges on the ability to develop people; and 
likewise successful business teaching hinges on the abil- 
ity to develop people. 

What is the current trend in thinking among office 
managers concerning educational activities? I can not 
answer for individuals, but generally office managers 
are not thinking as they did some years ago. Then, their 
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thoughts were concerned with training, but mostly 
training after employment. They didn’t concern them- 
selves with learning about, or doing anything about, the 
pre-employment business training given young men and 
women in our schools. Some of us were highly critical 
of the educational processes of business training. Not 
many of us called on the schools and expressed a desire 
to be of assistance in solving common problems! Very 
few cooperated with educators, who in fact had most of 
the responsibility for pre-employment business training! 
We were certainly staying on our side of the street! 

There is very little of this type of thinking today. 
We now know that ‘‘training’’ is the wrong word. Ac- 
tually we don’t train a person for a job, we build a 
eareer for him. It is the development of people which 
interests us. Many years ago, Lawrence Appley said 
‘‘the simple truth is that management is the develop- 
ment of people and not the control of things.’’ 


Developing Young People 

The curriculum of the school is important. So, also, 
is the teaching of office routine after employment. How- 
ever, we cannot, and we must not, overlook other phases 
in the development of the individual which have to do 
with human character. We must develop positive, in- 
stead of negative, qualities in our young people and to 
do it most of us are going to be forced to do a little 
housecleaning of our own. To see whether we can meet 
the test, let me ask a few questions: 


Are you patient or are you irritable? 

Are you loving or are you hateful? 

Are you respectful or are you profane? 
Are you cheerful or are you glum? 

Are you steady or are you unpredictable? 
Are you courteous or are you rude? 

Are you tolerant or are you bigoted? 

Are you confident or are you doubtful? 
Are you inspiring or are you depressing? 
Are you considerate or are you unreasonable? 
Are you positive or are you negative? 


One more question could be added, ‘‘Are you humble 
or are you proud?’’ In his autobiography, Benjamin 
Franklin, writing of the virtues which he tried so as- 
siduously to cultivate, said, ‘‘In reality, there is per- 
haps no one of our passions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with it, mortify it as much as one 
pleases, it is still alive and will every now and then 
peep out and show itself; for even if I could conceive 
that I had completely overcome it, I should probably be 


- proud of my humility.’’ 
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Business Letters, by Walter Kay Smart and 
Louis William McKelvey, Harper & 
Brothers, 1950 (third edition), 535 pages, 
$3.50. 


TWO well-known authors, prominent in 
the fields of teaching and writing, and active 
members of the American Business Writing 
Association, have presented Business Letters 
in its first revision in nine years. During a 
considerable period of classroom testing at 
Northwestern University, new ideas and 
fresh materials were brought together, and 
as a result of these, a reorganization of 
eontent has been made. 

Changes include new problems and exer- 
cises, as well as illustrative material secured 
through the assistance of leading business 
organizations throughout the country. Coun- 
sel has been taken, also, with professionals 
in the field of business writing. The result- 
ing text is one which is distinguished by its 
broad coverage of well-chosen teaching ma- 
terials. 

Included in the materials of Business 
Letters is a chapter on report writing, and, 
for those who need it, a condensed ‘‘hand- 
book’’ of English rules and procedure. Let- 
ters for personal-business use, including the 
application letter, share attention with those 
designated for use by the business firm or 
other organization. 

The student who writes his way through 
the exercises of this book with a relative 
degree of success will learn a great deal 
about what a letter should say, how it 
should look, and what impression it might 
be expected to make. He will learn to con- 
sider the letter in its specific role in relation 
to a chain of events, rather than in an iso- 
lated situation. The business man or teacher 
who suspects that his letters (or course in 
business correspondence) are growing stale 
will find in Business Letters effective weap- 
ons for battling these distress signals, along 
with many suggestions for keeping step with 
eurrent business practice. 


Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion, by R. G. Walters and C. A. Nolan, 
South - Western Publishing Company, 
1950, 453 pages, $2.60. 


THE RELATIONSHIP of business educa- 
tion to the general educational system is 
a matter of interest to an increasing num- 
ber of persons. Business education courses 
must now be fashioned to meet the needs 
of the nonvocational student, as well as 
those of the specialist in one or more spe- 
cific fields of business. Because of its ex- 
panding usefulness, the high school busi- 
ness education program must be more vig- 
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orously examined: answers to old persist- 
ing questions and to new ones concerning 
change and adaptability must be sought in 
each community. Upon what level is busi- 
ness education to be offered? What are 
its objectives? What division of time and 
interest is to be given to general economic 
subjects? What standards should be 
achieved in skill subjects? How well does 
the program for business education serve 
both students and community? 

In dealing with such questions, the au- 
thors of Principles and Problems of Busi- 
ness Education assert as their initial prem- 
ise that in many schools business edu- 
cation is falling short of its possibilities. 
They say that sharing the responsibility 
for the poor quality of work and poorly 
organized programs of study sometimes 
found are the school board, the school ad- 
ministrator, indifferent parents, employers 
and taxpayers, and teachers inadequately 
prepared to handle their work. An ex- 
panded concept of business education is 
held to be necessary to any program which 
is to achieve high standards and win pub- 
lie approval. 

A discussion of objectives indicates 
their increasing number and changing na- 
ture. What objectives should be set up, 
and how do these vary with the commu- 
nity? These problems and many others 
of constant concern to teachers and ad- 
ministrators are discussed in chapters de- 
voted to the curriculum, the choice of 
courses, equipment and teaching aids, the 
testing program, and to general questions 
which include the qualifications of a teach- 
er, methods of teaching, and administra- 
tion. 


The Research or Technical Report (A Man- 
ual of Style and Procedure), by Helen M. 
Gibbs, Published by Robert T. Gibson, 
Box 1766, San Francisco, 1950, 131 pages, 
trade list price $2.00 (educational $1.50). 


THAT we are research-minded today at 
many levels of training and in many occupa- 
tions is no doubt an acceptable generaliza- 
tion. Unquestionable, also, is the fact that 
the best of instruction does not provide in- 
surance against a surprising degree of for- 
getting during the span of time between 
training and performance, whether it occurs 
in the lapse of time between the high school 
term paper and the college freshman source 
theme; between the freshman theme and the 
senior individual study; from the under- 
graduate project to the graduate thesis or 
manuscript for publication. For quick re- 
eall and for correct answers to many recur- 
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ring problems of procedure, Miss Gibbs’ 
manual will serve as a convenient reference. 

The Research or Technical Report reflects 
the author’s complete familiarity with the 
pitfalls which are likely to trip the re- 
searcher or typist. It reflects, also, her 
ability to select pertinent materials and to 
present these in an easy, informal manner 
which will invite reader interest. 

Added to information concerning accept- 
able procedure for all stages of report writ- 
ing are sample pages arranged in final typed 
form. These include style features which 
have a bearing on the effectiveness of the 
report. Too often the scholar leaves for the 
typist responsibilities which he should have 
assumed—judgment-making decisions which 
lie in the province of the researcher. The 
responsibility for discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies, however, must be shared by 
writer and typist. The instructive material 
should aid in the performance of a compe- 
tent editorial and/or typing job. 

The student er writer for publication who 
does not possess a photographic memory for 
the technicalities of reporting research will 
wish to add this excellent new manual to his 
collection of standard guides. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Word List and Soundings, by Ann Shaw 
O’Brien, School of Business Practice and 
Speech (Rockefeller Center, New York), 
1948, 40 pages, $1.00. (Paper bound.) 


THE list of words compiled for instructing 
those with a deficiency in pronunciation is 
arranged to illustrate standard pronuncia- 
tion of vowels and correct syllable stress. 


How You Spell It, Remington Rand, Inc., 
1950, 16 pages, gratis. 


THIS booklet ‘‘dedicated to the extermina- 
tion of the misspelled word and to proper 
syllabieation’’ lists 500 troublesome words. 


Twenty-five Typing Short Cuts, Remington 
Rand, Inc., 1950, 13 pages, gratis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC illustrations accompany 
the instructions to typists for time-saving 
operations. 


Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing, Prod- 
ucts and Research Department, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., 1950, 18 pages, gratis. 


THE PROS and cons of electric and man- 
ual equipment, including such factors as 
initial cost, maintenance, operation, produc- 
tion, employee reaction, and management 
interest, are discussed in this booklet. A 
reference list is appended. 
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ICKES (Continued from October ) 


Epiror’s Nore: Two unsolicited and unedited articles—‘‘A 
Critical Analusis of Greag Shorthand Simplified’’ by Paul C. 
Ickes and ‘‘ Experiences Encountered in Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand Sumplifiea by John J. Gress—were published in the October 
issue of the ForuM. The authors present diverse points of views 
concerning a much discussed subject. 

7. Brief Forms Dropped. Should any of the dropped 

brief forms have been retained? Probably so inasmuch 
as 74 of the 194 dropped brief forms are in the 500 com- 
monest words in business writing according to the Horn- 
Peterson list—above, because, catalog, different, and so 
on. One would therefore conclude that 38 per cent of 
the dropped brief forms should have been retained if 
there is any justification for having any brief forms. 
_ 8. Phrases. ‘‘It was thought at one time that phras- 
ing was the secret of shorthand speed. Later it was found 
that phrasing has very little effect on shorthand speed in 
writing ordinary business dictation except to the extent 
that too great an effort to phrase often hampers the de- 
velopment of the writer’s speed.’’!” 

If phrasing has very little effect on shorthand speed in 
writing ordinary business dictation, one is perplexed to 
learn why phrases should occupy so large a part of the 
learner’s attention in the early learning stages of short- 
hand theory where writing speed is of no concern what- 
ever to the learner. Why not avoid this ‘‘mental burden” 
altogether or at least delay the introduction of phrases 
until writing speed becomes important? Nevertheless, 
‘‘after completing the first two chapters of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, the learner can write... 
833 of the most useful business phrases. The fact that 
almost exactly half the most useful business phrases may 
be written after the completion of the first two chapters 
of the Manual [the first 42 pages] emphasizes the sim- 
plicity of good phrases.’’!8 

9. Prefixes and Suffixes. It is true that words written 
with disjoined prefixes and suffixes are relatively infre- 
quent in business writing, there being only about 30 such 
words in the thousand commonest words in business 
writing. Dr. Gregg must have realized that because only 
4 of the 36 Units in his Anniversary Manual—11 per 
cent of the learner’s time—was devoted to a study of 
disjoined word beginnings and endings. The Functional 
Method to accompany the Anniversary Manual used 15 
lessons in 68—22 per cent of the learner’s time—a time 
all out of proportion to the value of such prefixes. A 
correction of this textbook error was certainly justified ; 
but it is to be emphasized that the fault was in presen- 
tation. Any shorthand teacher worthy of the name recog- 
nized the error and treated the word beginnings and 
endings with the seriousness they deserved. 

As words written with prefixes and suffixes are ordi- 
narily long words, writing’ them in full in shorthand 
often produces a grotesquely long outline, such as the 
new outlines for calamity and telegraph, or an outline 
that is complex in construction, as will be seen in such 
new outlines as those for statistics and capacity; yet sta- 
tistics in the third thousand commonest business words 
~atLeslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E., A List of Changes in the New 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p. 42. 


Gregg, Leslie, Zoubek, Most Used Shorthand Words and Phrases, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p. iv. 
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and capacity in the second thousand are of relatively 
high frequency. Again, one questions whether it might 
not be wiser to spend more time on the ‘‘knowledge as- 
pect” and learn outlines that would thereafter require a 
less complex skill in producing them. 

10. Marginal English Notations. ‘‘Beginning with 
Assignment 37 and continuing through the last thirty- 
four assignments in the Manual is a feature that is com- 
pletely new in an elementary shorthand instruction book. 
In the margin will be found a series of 870 reminders 
of transcription or pretranscription points.’’!® 

When one realizes that these distracting points of Eng- 
lish are found in the student’s first shorthand book, his 
theory text, one cannot help feeling that this idea was 
included principally as a feature only and was regarded 
with considerable misgivings even by the authors; for 
they hasten to add in the very next sentence: ‘‘It is not 
necessary or even desirable to spend much time on these 
points. ’’?° 

Incidental teaching is always of questionable value 
even when the material introduced is of real need to 
the student. Here, however, even the value of the tran- 
scription elements injected into the shorthand theory is 
worthy of close scrutiny. Let us look first at the spell- 
ing words introduced. Take Assignment 70 in the new 
Functional Method text as an illustration, where the fol- 
lowing spelling words are in the margin: 


excerpt (95) 
day’s (day 100) 
telephone (93) 
simply (98) 
occurred (70) 
unusual (79) 


guests’ (guest 90) 
famous (95) 
experienced (80) 
guide (94) 
requires (94) 


Note (in parentheses) the eighth grade spelling accu- 
racies of these words. Excerpt has no business value 
whatever, is not even listed in the Horn-Peterson Basic 
Vocabulary of Business Letters, yet is spelled correctly 
by 95 eighth graders in 100, without study. Day’s and 
guests’ were doubtless included only because of their 
possessive form; but, remembering that we are now 
teaching elementary shorthand theory, not transcription, 
do we not see in this an excellent illustration of a bad 
practice, namely, a disregard for the educational prin- 
ciple that information to be learned should be intro- 
duced, if possible, at the point of use. 

Perhaps the word occurred alone, with an eighth grade 
spelling accuracy of 70, would be of any value as a 
spelling word for high school juniors. All other words in 
Assignment 70 are unworthy to be called to students’ 
attention as spelling words. ; 

It may be, of course, that Assignment 70 is not typical 
of the Assignments throughout the book. That Assign- 
ment was used merely because it was the last one in the 
book where one would expect the spelling words to be 
most difficult. Nevertheless, it would be indeed interest- 
ing to learn the basis for the selection of such ‘‘spelling 
words.”’ 

Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles, E., Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Simplified, Functional Method, Teacher’s Handbook, The Gregg Publishing 


Company, (1949), p. 8. 
*Tbid., p. 8. 
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11. Learning Time. ‘‘ After 150-200 class periods of 
instruction (plus an equal amount of homework) the 
majority will be ready to pass the eighty-word-a-minute 
test within 5 per cent of error. ... No mailable transcrip- 
tion will have been attempted yet. . .’’*! 

Inasmuch as books providing theory and elementary 
dictation have been prepared for the entire first year of 
study of Gregg Shorthand Simplified and as 90 hours 
are ordinarily regarded as necessary to teach transcrip- 
tion, it is clear that any hope that a practical, employ- 
able knowledge of shorthand can be gained in less than 
two high school years is a faded dream. It is therefore 
difficult to see where the learning time for shorthand as a 
tool subject has been cut one iota, despite the authors’ 
assertion that ‘‘the 50 per cent reduction in the learning 
and teaching load is a great advantage because the sys- 
tem may now be learned in half the time formerly re- 
quired.’’?? 

12. Learning Time vs. Years of Use. All too easily 
a teacher can take a short-sighted, selfish view of short- 
hand and become engrossed in any idea that offers easier 
teaching and easier learning as features. The teacher’s 
interest, however, does not count; only the student’s mat- 
ters. And the learner looks upon shorthand as a tool sub- 
ject leading to an initial position. If he is going to spend 
two school years learning the subject and four to six 
years, perhaps his entire working lifetime, using that 
skill, the learning time is to him of far less consequence 
than is the final achievement. His accomplished writing 
speed and the potential speed of a shorthand system, not 
the ease of learning, is therefore the important consid- 
eration. 

The opinions of experts to the effect that there is no 
reason why a normal person cannot type 100 words a 
minute or write shorthand at 150 must be generously 
discounted, for the achievement of thousands of students 
in thousands of schools year after year prove such opin- 
ions mere pipe dreams. Only a very few attain such 
speeds. Likewise, any consoling words from anyone to 
the effect that office dictation nowadays requires only a 
moderate speed must be regarded with genuine distrust. 
In any one office slow speed—even longhand writing— 
may be acceptable. But we may be sure that employ- 
ment managers and personnel men will continue to look 
for maximum competence and high skill development 
from prospective employees, especially during days of a 
sinking economy. Indeed, as any instructor of evening 
classes will testify, the great number of employed office 
workers who come into evening classes express only one 
ambition in one voice: ‘‘to build up my speed.’’ And so, 
to repeat, the achieved writing speed and the potential 
speed of a shorthand system, not the ease of teaching, 
must be of first concern to the honest shorthand teacher. 

13. The Determinant. Like a new model automobile 
on which many changes have been made, Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified must first turn in a superior perform- 
ance on the road test before we shall know whether the 

Gregg, Leslie, Zoubek. Gregg Shorthand Teacher's 
Handbook, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949) 92. 


Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E., A List 5. Changes in the New 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p. 3. 
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Gregg system has taken a forward or a backward step. 
Neither the glowing opinions of its sponsors nor of the 
teachers who use it will have any weight. Only results 
will count. When a compilation of the achievements of 
a sufficient number of students point objectively one 
way or another, we shall learn the result of this great 
experiment. Until that day, shorthand teachers will do 
well to study both their subject and the evidence wide- 
eyed and critically. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 35) 
Class Follow-Up, Report, and Evaluation 


The Six-Six committees will need a class period to talk 
over plans for making their formal report. The revela- 
tion and comparison of bits of information the pupils 
have gleaned during the excursion are the purposes of 
this report. After the trip has been made, the students 
quite naturally want to discuss what they have seen. 
They may choose to use any one of several methods for 
presentation of the data collected. The panel discussion 
method is informal and entertaining. 

The teacher will have another purpose in mind: as 
the reports are being given, he will be able to gauge the 
completeness and correctness of the information which 
has been picked up by the pupils. During the discussion 
and reporting, the teacher may note topics that need to 
be clarified, or that need emphasis. He will get his cue 
from the reactions of the pupils, and from them he will 
be able to spot the weaknesses in their impressions, and 
to diagnose their needs for further study. From these 
notes, he will be able to conduct a worth-while review 
which should prepare the class for passing a ‘‘stiff’’ 
test on the organization of a business establishment. 


Headquarters Notes 
(Continued from page 6) 

American Education Week has become the most out- 
standing period of the year for educational interpreta- 
tion and lay cooperation in securing for America a pro- 
gram of education which is adequate to meet the needs of 
the twentieth century. Business teachers will want to 
participate actively in the 1950 American Education 
Week program. 

* * * * * 

Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of the Los An- 
geles Public Schools, Fen K. Discher, Vice President of 
the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, and Herold C. Hunt, 
Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, have been 
named judges for the ‘‘Selling as a Career’’ Essay Con- 
test which is sponsored by the National Sales Executives. 
Attractive prizes for winners and their teachers are of- 
fered by national and local clubs. This contest is on the 
approved list of both the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and UBEA. 

Approximately one hundred essays were submitted to 
the national judges in the 1950 contest. There were ten 
cash prizes and sixty-five honorable mentions. Informa- 
tion concerning the 1951 contest may be obtained by 
writing to National Sales Executives, 49th Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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UNIFICATION THRU AFFILIATION 


We are told that Lincoln once said, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’’ He further exem- 
plified his beliefs at another time in showing a group of youngsters that small twigs could easily 
be broken when taken one at a time and that these same small twigs bundled together were un- 
breakable. His philosophy that ‘‘in unity there is strength’’ is as true today as it was almost one 
hundred years ago. 


One effective way to develop genuine professional interest on the part of the individual class- 
room teacher is to get him interested in some organizational activity very close to home. Local 
organizations are needed to bring teachers together for a discussion of their common problems. 
Once inactive teachers are pulled out of their shell they become fascinated with a world they 
have never seen before. Once they see that their problems are the problems of other teachers they 
begin to enjoy contacts and even seek the companionship and comradery of teachers in district 
and state meetings. The great good that comes from such a professional awakening is a miraculous 
thing to observe. Almost immediately classroom techniques improve. The students find a new in- 
terest injected into the classroom. The administrator discovers he has a staff member who is will- 
ing to suggest and make improvements. The organization benefits by having one more active 
member to help with the many tasks at hand. 


The strength and the contact must start ona local level. No organization ean hope to gain 
in strength or stature except through the development and cooperation of individual members. 
The groundwork must be laid on a local level. 


The next logical step then is to develop higher levels of organization from local to district, 
to state, then regional and finally the nationa] level of organization. 


It might prove futile to try develop an organization from the top down. People in the 
field cannot, in many instances, bring themselves to feel that a national organization will help 
them when they never see the officers, and distances of several thousand miles lie between them 
and the organization headquarters. 


Here in the West we have worked on the assumption that we must start at the bottom and 
interest the individual in the classroom. On this assumption, the California Business Education 
Association grew out of the unification of eight local teacher organizations. When this unifica- 
tion took place, each of the eight section associations went on as they had before but coordinated 
their efforts through a state organization. Each section holds two meetings a year and the offi- 
cers make every effort to contact the classroom teachers in their areas. In addition to the section 
meetings there is an annual state meeting. With enlarged facilities and greater financial back- 
ing, the state organization can afford to bring every facility for professional growth within reach 
of every business teacher in the state. 


Meetings are rotated within each of the eight sections so that once a year, at least, no teach- 
er has to travel more than fifty or sixty miles to get to a meeting. The state meetings are held 
in the north one year and in the south the next thus enabling teachers to attend with a mini- 
mum amount of travel. 


That this type of organization is successful is attested by the fact that state membership in 
our California Business Education Association is greater than that of any other state. 


Now that our state and local organizations are firmly established, we are taking the next 
logical step in our growth. We are joining forces to form the Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation. This organization, well established on individual memberships, will bring together under 


(Continued on page 47) 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


Quarterly 
The Fall, 1950, issue of THE NATIONAL 
Business EpucaTION QUARTERLY will be 
released this month to professional mem- 


RUSSELL N. CANSLER 
: Research Editor 


Dr. Cansler is Associate Professor of 
Commerce at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. He is secretary of the 
UBEA Research Foundation and a past- 
president of the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cation Association. 


M. FRED TIDWELL 
Administrators’ Editor 
Dr. Tidwell is Head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. He was a visiting professor at 
the University of Hawaii during the sum- 
mer session of 1950. 
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bers of the Association. This issue, de- 
voted to research in business education, 
is edited by Russell N. Cansler. Among 
the contributors are: Mary Bell, San 
Francisco State College; Herbert S. 
Madaus, University of Arkansas, Lillian 
L. Biester, Arizona State College; Walter 
S. Rygiel, Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College; Mitchell S. Spiris, 
Stevens High School, Claremont, New 
Hampshire; and Jodie C. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

In addition to receiving a year’s sub- 
scription to the QUARTERLY, professional 
members of UBEA may join, without ad- 
ditional cost, one or more of the following 
UBEA Divisions: Research Foundation, 
Administrators Division, and Teacher 
Education Division (National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions). The professional membership 
also includes convention privileges of the 
Divisions. The QUARTERLY has been in 
continuous publication since 1932. In- 
dexes for Volumes XVII and XVIII are 
available upon request. An addressed re- 
turn envelope should accompany the re- 
quest. Members who wish to submit ar- 
ticles on research and administration in 
business education should send manu- 
seripts to the editor of the appropriate 
issue. 


FRANCES DOUB NORTH 
Administrators’ Associate Editor 


Mrs. North is Chairman of the Business 
Department at Western High School, Balti- 
more. She is a former president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education and of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
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Fries Heads Committee on 
Cooperation 

President Edwin Swanson has an- 
nouneed the appointment of Albert C. 
Fries as permanent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Business Edu- 
cation Associations. Other members of 
the committee are: Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Cecil Puckett, Uni- 
versity of Denver; and Parker Liles, 
Atlanta Public Schools. The commitiee 
has presented to the presidents of the 
various regional associations copies of the 
proposals approved by the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly at its St. Louis meet- 
ing in July. 

Members of the committee have met 
with the committees of EBTA, NBTA. 
SBEA, and WBEA to discuss ways and 
means for coordinating the work of the 
existing regional associations. As a re- 
sult of these meetings, WBEA has been 
organized under a plan which includes 
unification of associations — local, state, 
regional, and UBEA; and through mail 
ballot, members of SBEA voted in favor 
of accepting the proposals. In the SBEA 
count, only six members voted against 
accepting the proposals. 

Business Education Fraternities 

The National Council has approved two 
new committees on cooperation with na- 
tional organizations—Delta Pi Epsilon 
and Pi Omega Pi. The UBEA Delta Pi 
Epsilon committee members are Paul S. 
Lomax, Estelle Popham, and Elvin S$. 


Eyster. Members appointed to the Pi 
Omega Pi committee are George A. 
Wagoner, Lloyd Douglas, and Mary 
Webb. 


In his letter to»members of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon committee, Dr. Fries wrote: 
“For some time Delta Pi Epsilon, through 
Dr. Eyster as its immediate past-presi- 
dent and Dr. Freeman as its current 
president, has extended cordial invitations 
to UBEA to cooperate in those areas in 
which there is mutual need. We are most | 
anxious to accept these expressions of co- 
operation and to work with Delta Pi Ep- 
silon in a concrete manner. In particular 
it seems that our mutual concern in re- 
search affords opportunities to work to- 
gether.” To both committees he wrote: 
“We do not have any specific plans to 
suggest to you at this time. Rather we 
would wish that you as a committee would 
explore the opportunities for cooperation, 
work with a similar committee of the fra- 
ternity, and report your progress at our 
July meeting.” 
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Lomax Named to Joint Committee 


Paul S. Lomax, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, New 
York University, and President of the 
Research Foundation of UBEA, was 
elected chairman of the National Business 
Entrance Tests Joint Committee at a 
meeting in New York City on September 
12. Dr. Lomax succeeds William Polishook, 
immediate past-chairman, who has been 
one of UBEA’s representatives on the 
committee since 1946. Robert S. Slaugh- 
ter of the Gregg Publishing Company was 
reelected secretary. Mr. Slaughter is be- 
ginning the second consecutive term 
(1950-52) as one of the three NOMA 
representatives. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Harold Perry of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, NOMA’s representative 
for 1949-51; and Clyde W. Humphrey, 
U. S. Office of Education and UBEA’s 
representative for the two-year term end- 
ing July 31, 1951. T. W. Kling and Hollis 
Guy are ex-officio members of the commit- 
tee. Harold Cowan is retained as a con- 
sultant to the committee. 


Business Entrance Tests 

What are the National Business En- 
trance Tests? Who uses them and why? 
Can they help my students? Why do two 
otherwise unrelated associations co-spon- 
sor their development and distribution? 
There are but a few of the questions that 
are asked by business educators. 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are, as their name implies, “business 
tests.” They have been specifically de- 
signed to help determine the presence of 
necessary skill on the part of students— 
tomorrow’s position applicants—to sue- 
cessfully handle beginner work in one or 
more of the common types of office activi- 
ty: stenography, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, caleulating machine operation, and 
general office clerical work. 

It has been found by many educators 
and businessmen that tests frequently used 
do not approximate actual office condi- 
tions. To test a student’s skill in handling 
a beginner job, the most valid type of 
test is one that simulates the work condi- 
tions that would naturally confront the 
individual. The National Business En- 


The NBE Tests Center in Los An- 
geles attracts examinees from schools 
and businesses. A certificate of pro- 
ficiency is issued to persons who meet 
the requirements established by the 
Joint Committe. 
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trance Tests have been found to fulfill this 
qualification. They are excellent deter- 
miners of sustained skill in the various 
fields which they cover. It is this quality 
which is of especial value to teachers of 
prospective office personnel. 

The National Business Entrance Test 
Program owes its origin to a small group 
of business educators and office managers 
who, at the invitation of Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, met at that Univer- 
sity early in the year 1930. At the begin- 
ning of the program only a few educators 
and businessmen interested themselves 
sufficiently to procure tests and put them 
to use. In time, their number increased 
and with it the test program expanded 
and improved. Validation of the tests fol- 
lowed, for into succeeding revisions 
poured the thoughts and suggestions, the 
skilled advice, and constructive criticism 
of countless business educators who have 
put the tests to use in their schools, as 
well as businessmen who have actually 
used the tests for employment purposes. 

This is the tie-in that led two otherwise 
unrelated associations to co-sponsor the 
National Business Entrance Tests. Care- 
fully selected members of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association and the Na- 
tional Office Management Association 
comprise the Joint Committee on Tests. 
This Committee establishes the policies 


of the National Business Entrance Test 
program and provides for organized, sys- 
tematic review and revision of the tests 
themselves. 

Tests of the so-called long form series, 
each of about two hours duration, are 
available to schools for general testing 
and to business for employment screen- 
ing. Tests of this series are stenography, 
typewriting, machine calculation, book- 
keeping, general office clerical (including 
filing), and business fundamentals and 
general information. The tests are easy 
to administer and complete instructions 
are included. Correction keys are also 
provided for determining the results 
promptly and easily. 

The tests are designed to tell you what 
you want to know; namely, whether or 
not your pupils are capable of handling 
satisfactorily beginner work in one or 
more of the common types of office em- 
ployment; and if not, to enable you to 
take the necessary remedial steps. 

We welcome your questions about the 
National Business Entrance Test Pro- 
gram. Further information regarding 
these tests may be obtained by writing to 
either of the sponsors, the National Office 
Management Association or the United 
Business Education Association—T. W. 
Kune, Personnel-Educational Staff Di- 
rector, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


DIVISIONS 


NABTTI 


The 1951 Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions will be held in At- 
lantie City in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Teacher Education. The place 
of meeting will be announced in the near 
future so that reservations may be made 
early. The program is scheduled to be- 
gin at 9:30 a.m., Friday, February 16, 
and will continue through a noon luncheon 
meeting on Saturday, February 17. Since 
many delegates have expressed desire for 
a Friday evening gathering, arrangement 
has been made for the Administrators’ 
Division of UBEA to meet from 7:00 
until 8:30 p.m. 


The program committee followed the 
mandate of the 1950 delegates in select- 
ing a theme for this year’s meeting. The 
program based upon crucial “Problems 
in Business-Teacher Education” should 
be one of the best in recent years. A 
major portion of the first day will be 
devoted to the location, definition, clari- 
fication, and discussion of the problems 
in business-teacher education. The first 
session will be devoted to the establish- 
ment of the crucial problems. Following 
this, the delegates and members will divide 
into eight work groups for careful con- 
sideration of the problem areas. The 
second general session will be devoted to 
reports and discussion of the’ results of 
the following conference groups: 

Group 1: Reeruitment, admission, se- 
lection, retention, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up of student personnel in un- 
dergraduate business-teacher education. 

Chairman: Albert C. Fries 

Group 2: Accreditation, evaluation, and 
standards at all levels in business-teacher 
education. 

Chairman: Elvin S. Eyster 

Group 3: The pre-service curriculum 
for business teachers: provision of broad 
versus narrow specialization in business 
subjects; balance among (a) general or 
liberal culture, (b) professional courses 
in education, and (c) business subject 
matter; the four-year versus the five-year 
program. 

Chairman: Edwin A. Swanson 

Group 4: The graduate program in busi- 
ness-teacher education: in-service train- 
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ing of business teachers; the sixth year 
program for educational specialists in 
business education; the doctoral program 
and research in business education. 

Chairman: Paul S. Lomax 

Group 5: Selection of the staff for the 
business-teacher education department of 
a college or university: educational back- 
ground; personal qualities; length and 
kind of high school or other teaching ex- 
perience; and business experience. 

Chairman: Harvey A. Andruss 

Group 6: Work experience as a part of 
business teacher education: amount of 
time to be required; vacation versus dur- 
ing-school-year; week-in and week-out 
versus continuous work; coordinating and 
supervising the program; credit; and re- 
muneration. 

Chairman: John M. Trytten 

Group 7: Student teaching and intern- 
ship: laboratory school versus public 

(Continued on page. 50) 


ADMINISTRATORS 


The Administrators Division, UBEA, is 
the only organization among business ed- 
ueators that was formed solely for the 
purpose of helping those responsible for 
administering and supervising business 
education. 

At the present time it is sponsoring 
several types of professional activities: 
(1) Publication of a directory of state 
and city supervisors. It is revised annual- 
ly—the last revision in June, 1950. (2) 
Holding annual conferences to consider 
and discuss problems of the administra- 
tion. (3) Conducting surveys from time 
to time on problems raised by members of 
the Division. (4) Informing school prin- 
cipals and superintendents of the place of 
and needs of a proper functioning busi- 
ness education program. (5) The publi- 
eation of two issues of THE NATIONAL 
Business EpucaTioN QUARTERLY each 
year. These issues are devoted to items 
of interest to administrators. 

Those interested in the administrative 
and supervisory phase of business educa- 
tion are welcome to join the Administra- 
tors Division. This can be done by send- 
ing three dollars for a professional mem- 
bership in UBEA (this is in addition to 
the regular UBEA membership) to 
UBEA Headquarters and indicating that 
you wish to become a member. 

Bernarp A. SHILT, President 


ISBE 


The Conference on Japan and Okinawa 
held in Washington stressed voluntary ed- 
ueational and cultural relations. 

The presentations in both the general 
sessions and the sectional meetings ad- 
hered to the objectives of the conference 
set down by the Director of the Commis- 
sion on the Occupied Areas, Dr. Harold 
E. Snyder: (1) presentation of new in- 
formation concerning progress of educa- 
tional and cultural affairs in Japan and 
Okinawa, and preview of future pro- 
grams; (2) suggestions for the work of 
voluntary organizations; appraisal of 
accomplishments, major gaps to be filled, 
and changes needed; (3) suggestions for 
strengthening government programs; and 
(4) exchange of ideas, experiences, ac- 
tivities, and the like among organizations. 

Although the discussions as a whole did 
not affect business education, a few 
points were brought out in the sectional 
meeting on “Public Education” of in- 
terest to our group. It was suggested 
that catalogues, yearbooks, and publica- 
tions of our various business-teacher 
training institutions and organizations be 
sent to Japan to be disseminated to vari- 
ous colleges. Of special interest is in- 
formation on the establishment of school 
retail stores and school banks. Part-time 
evening schools are greatly increasing 
which means there is a definite need for 
materials adapted to adult education 
which can be translated into Japanese. 
Since about 80 per cent of the students 
leave school at the end of the ninth 
grade, pre-employment training materials 
are needed for young students. Again 
these materials should be such as can 
be translated into the Japanese language 
and adapted to Japanese business situa- 
tions. 

It is suggested that the American Di- 
vision of the International Society for 
Business Education make all contacts for 
participation in the educational develop- 
ment of Japan along the line of business 
education through Dr. Lewis G. Moss, in 
charge of vocational education with the 
Civil Information and Education Section, 
SCAP, Department of the Army, Tokyo. 
Our group, I feel, could do a great deal 
in furthering business education in Japan 


‘and in assisting visiting Japanese edu- 


eators on tour in the United States. 
Dorotuy H. VEon, Secretary 
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Affiliated and Co-operative Associations 


In this section of the Business EpucatTion (UBEA) ForuM, affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. 
The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 
to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 
gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for 
which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Akron Business Education Associa- 


on 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 


Colorado Association, Com- 
mercial 

Connecticut Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

Georgia Business Education Associa- 

tion 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Business Education Associa- 

on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 
Business Education Associ- 


ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

— Business Education Asso- 

tion 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Hducation As- 
sociation 

Wew Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

— Business Education Associa- 

on 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Mducation Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 


Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Bducation Ass 
Business Bducation Section 

= Business Hducation Associa- 

on 

Wisconsin Education Association, 

Commercial Section 
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1950 


State Presidents 


FRED H. GREEN 
Missouri 


Tri-State 

The fall meeting of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association the 
first of a series following the new policy 
of the organization. Instead of adopting 
a theme for each successive meeting, the 
executive board is planning intensive 
study of one of the fields of business edu- 
cation at each gathering, thus covering 
the whole area of business education dur- 
ing the year. The October meeting was 
devoted to the concentrated study of 
shorthand. 

Officers of the association are: George 
W. Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, 
president; Raymond Morgan, Public 
Schools, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, first 
vice president; Virginia C. Robinson, 
Public Schools, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, second vice president; Mrs. Willia 
M. Brownfield, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary, and Paul S. Smith, Nor- 
ton High School, Barberton, Ohio, treas- 
urer. 


Texas 

The Business Education Section of the 
Texas State Teachers Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Friday and 
Saturday of the Thanksgiving holidays in 
San Antonio, Texas. The officers, C. O. 
Mitchell, president, East Texas State 
Teachers College; Ruth I. Anderson, vice 
president, Texas Christian University; Fay 
Walker, secretary; and Frances Maxwell, 
treasurer, have arranged a program for 
the two sessions of this body. Sam Wa- 
nous, University of California at Los An- 


LILLIAN STARKEY 
Ohio 


‘FRED FOWBLE 
Maryland 


geles, will speak on “Recent Trends in 
Business Education,’ H. O. Robertson, 
Robertson Secretarial School, Dallas, will 
give the group a new look at “English for 
Commercial Courses,” and a special clin- 
ic will be held in which Charles E. Zou- 
bek will discuss “The Gregg Simplified 
Shorthand.” 


Illinois 

At the annual convention of the Illinois 
Business Education Association in Chi- 
cago, the following officers for the organ- 
ization were elected: John A. Beaumont, 
Chief, Business Education Service, 
Springfield, president ; Mrs. Laura Brown, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, vice 
president; Mary Sullivan, Peoria Public 
Schools Office Coordinator, secretary; 
and James E. Trabue, Belleville High 
School, treasurer. Elected as incoming 
executive board members were: Josephine 
Trish, Quiney High School; James M. 
Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston; and Lester L. Hoskins, 
Chicago Vocational School. Clarence 
Carey, Director of Jones Commercial 
High School, past president of the IIli- 
nois Business Education Association, be- 
comes an ex-officio member of the execu- 
tive board.—Doris Publicity 
Chairman, IBEA. 


North Dakota 

The annual meeting of the business 
section of the North Dakota Education 
Association was called on October 19, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


SBEA — Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 


Elise Etheredge, President of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, has released the following program for the 
annual conention to be held at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on November 23-25. The theme for the meet- 
ing is “School-Community Cooperation.” 


Opening Session, Thursday, 4:00 - 5:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

Greetings: Arthur L. Walker, State Supervisor of Business 
Education and Chairman of Richmond SBEA Conven- 
tion Committee. Ernest Baxa, High School, Danville, 
Virginia, and President of the Virginia Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

Address: “Practical Motivation in Basic Business”—Harold 
Gilbreth, Head of Business Education Department, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, and Basic 
Business Editor of Business Epucation (UBEA) 
Forum. 

Discussion Groups: Keynoters and assistants to be announced. 


Fellowship Hour and Dinner, Thursday, 6:30-10:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Elise Etheredge, Columbia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Features: “Future Business Leaders of America at Work”— 
Local and state leaders. “What an Administrator Ex- 
pects of Business Teachers and Students” — Fred D. 
Dixon, Principal, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond. “What a Business Teacher Expects of Students 
and Administrators” — Mrs. Bernice Bjonerud, New 
Hanover High School, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


First General Session, Friday, 9:30-11:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Elise Etheredge 

Welcoming Address: Honorable 7. Nelson Parker, Mayor of 
the City of Richmond. 

Response: F. Devere Smith, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 

Address: “Education and Human Freedom”—D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh. 

Address: “SBEA-UBEA Cooperation” — Albert C. Fries, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Business Session: Reports, Announcements and Adjournment 


Joint Session: Secretarial Studies, and Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Sections, Friday, 11:45 a.m. - 12:45 p.m. 
Co-Chairmen: Lucy Robinson, Marietta High School, Marietta, 
Georgia; and Donald Fuller, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

Speakers: “The Personnel Director’s Viewpoint”—John L. 
Larew, Buckley, West Virginia and Canton, Ohio. “The 
Administrator’s Viewpoint” — Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University. Speakers will interview members of 
the national youth organization, Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. 
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MARY HELEN DODSON, Editor 


College and University Section, Friday, 3:30 - 5:00 p.m. 


Presiding: E. R. Browning, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 

Speaker: “What Do We Expect?”—Harvey A. Andruss, 
President, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Round Table: “The Public Relations of College Departments 
of Business Education”—Chairman Gladys Peck, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Howard M. Norton, 
Head, Secretarial Science Department, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Vernon A. Musselman, Head, 
Department of Business Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; John H. Moorman, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; and A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department of 
Secretarial Administration, University of Mississippi, 
University. 


Junior College Section, Friday, 3:30-5:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Mrs. Cornelia Hoff pauir, Francis T. Nicholls Junior 
College, Thibodaux, Louisiana. 

Speakers: “Business Education for the Present Day”—Jesse 
P. Bogue, Executive Secretary, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C.; and 7. James 
Crawford, University of Pittsburgh. 


Banquet and Dance, Friday, 7:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. 
Toastmaster: Lloyd E. Baughman, Atlanta Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
Address: Thomas C. Boushell, President of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia; Richmond. 


10,000 Club Breakfast 
Saturday, November 25, 1950 


This breakfast will be an open meeting. You’ll want 
to come and join your state group, learn more about 
your UBEA—SBEA program, and have a good time. 
National President Edwin Swanson will preside. 


Second General Session, Saturday, 9:00-11:00 a.m. 


Presiding: R. A. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


Mock Trial: “Are Schools Today Cooperating Effectively 
with Their Communities?”—Judge’ Parker Liles, Su- 
pervisor of Business Education, Atlanta, Georgia; ‘So- 
licitor’ Madelyn Strony, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City; ‘Defense Attorney’ Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; ‘Witnesses’ 

"Helen C. Ingle, Burlington, North Carolina; Elizabeth 
Anthony, Columbus, Georgia; and Vernon Musselman, 
Lexington, Kentucky. One juror will be called from 
each state represented in the association. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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OPAL H. DeLANCEY ANTHONY STEPHENSON 


Miss DeLancey, Head 
of the Department of 
Secretarial Studies at 
the University of Idaho, 
was formerly associated 
with Indiana Univer- 

sity. 

Mr. Fowler, a teacher 
of business at Lewis 
and Clark High School 
n Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is president of the 
Empire Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. Mr. Steph- 
enson, president of the Business Educa- 
tion Section of the Utah Education As- 
sociation, is Chairman of the Business 
Department, Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City. 


WBEA 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


California 


Bessie Bergman Kaufman, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, is president of 
the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation. The officers serving with Mrs. 
Kaufman are: Claude F. Addison, Hart- 
nell College, Salinas, vice president; Mil- 
dred Lee, Alhambra High School, Alham- 
bra, treasurer; and Milburn D. Wright, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, sec- 
retary. 


This year the CBEA established an 
affiliated relationship with the California 
Teachers Association. Philip Ashworth, 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, has 
been entrusted with the responsibility of 
carrying the message for business educa- 
tion to the California State Council of 
Education as a delegate. The State Coun- 
cil of Education is the governing body of 
the California Teachers Association. 


The California Association of Distrib- 
utive Educators was officially accepted as 
an affiliate of the California Business Ed- 
ucation Association at the state meeting. 
Charles Krebs, Stockton College, Stock- 
ton, was seated as a member of the execu- 
tive council of the CBEA by virtue of his 
office as president of the affiliated asso- 
ciation. 


Unification thru Affiliation (Continued from page 41) 


one coordinated body all of the state associations of the West. Here again 
the individual is considered. Meetings will be held biannually in the major 
cities of Portland, Oregon; San Francisco, California; and Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and perhaps one other. These cities are approximately eight hundred 
miles apart and not too far from the extreme boundaries to be served. 


A unique fact about the formation of the Western Business Education 
Association is that one of the first objectives expressed in its original organi- 
zation was the desire to be a unified part of the United Business Education 
Association. Again we were following the logical pattern of building upward 
and considering the individual classroom teacher at every step. 


We hope our national organization will find it possible, in the near future, 
to resume the annual meetings for the particular benefit of classroom teachers, 
and at locations that will rotate sufficiently to encourage the greatest partici- 
pation possible. Perhaps these meetings could be held in conjunction with the 
meetings of the regional-level associations. We further hope that other local, 
state, and regional organizations will find encouragement in our success and 
will affiliate with and develop close working relationships with UBEA for 
prestige of his profession. 


Affiliation leads to unity and in unity there is strength. 


Marspon A. SHERMAN, Immediate Past-President 
California Business Education Association 
Chico State College, Chico, California 
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Utah 


The annual convention of the Business 
Edueation Section of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association was held on Thursday, 
October 12, 1950. Dean Peterson, Brig- 
ham Young University, and Flora Han- 
sen, Box Elder High School, led a dis- 
cussion on “New Procedures and Prae- 
tices in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” in the Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Section. Distributive education 
teachers heard Herb Paice, Community 
Service Manager for the Salt Lake 
Tribune-Telegram, speak on “Practical 
Ways to Build Better Public Relations.” 
In the Typewriting and Shorthand Sec- 
tion, Marsden A. Sherman, Dean of 
the School of Commerce, Chico State Col- 
lege, led group discussions on “Keyboard 
Presentation for Beginning Students,” 
“Remedial Typewriting Techniques,” and 
“Results of Simplified Shorthand.” Dr. 
Sherman was also the guest speaker at 
the luncheon. His topie was “New Trends 
in Business Letters and Business Report 
Writing.” 


Idaho 


Delegates from all parts of the state 
gathered in Boise for the annual meet- 
ing of the Idaho Business Education As- 
sociation. Dean S. Thornton, Northern 
Idaho College of Education, was chair- 
man of the arrangements. 

Officers elected for the year, 1950-51, 
are: president, Opal DeLancey, University 
of Idaho; vice president, Mrs. Marcia 
Bradley, Boise; and secretary-treasurer, 
Hazel Mary Roe, Boise Jr. College. 


Oregon 

Oregon business teachers elected Joe 
Updegraff, Baker High School, as presi- 
dent of the state association at the April 
meeting in Portland. Other officers 
chosen were: Mrs. Inez Loveless, Willa- 
mette High School, Eugene, vice presi- 
dent; Enid Bolton, The Dalles High 
School, treasurer; and Mrs. Lucille 
Borigo, Taft High School, secretary. 

Chairmen who will serve various dis- 
triets in the state are: Jeanne Seegar, 
Prineville, Leslie B. Robertson, Medford; 
Carl Salser, Corvallis; Rosine Garfield, 
Oregon City; John Kaputof, McLaughlin 
High School, Milton; L. M. Landrith, 
North Bend; Enid Bolton, The Dalles; 
and Elaine Hayden, Astoria. These chair- 
men will preside at the workshops for 
business education departments. 
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Here is a new approach to budgeting— 
put wishes into your plans and you can 
make them come true. Money Manage- 
ment— Your Budget is a pattern for 
budgeting. No percentages and rules 
for a mythical “‘average” family. It isa 
blueprint to help youachieve your goals. 


rs EASY! 


Step-by-step Your Budget shows you 
how to plan in advance to (1) meet 
everyday expenses ; (2) pay large future 
bills; (3) clear up past debts; and 
 &§ (4) buy the special things you want in 
. living. There is ample space to write in 
your plan and check your progress. 


ITS PRACTICAL! 


Countless personal experiences have 
resulted in this simple, tested method 
of meeting expenses, and gettihg more 
out of income, more out of life! 

> Authorities from education and gov- 
ernment havereviewed and commended 
this new approach to better living. 


JUST FILLIN COUPON 
AND MAIL TODAY ! 
| Household Finance Corporation | 
Consumer Education Department | 
~ 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me Your Budget. | enclose 5c to cover 
cost of mailing. | 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
— Corporation — 
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North Dakota (Continued from page 45) 


at Fargo. Following the business meet- 
ing, a panel discussion on the theme, 
“Better Actors in Tomorrow’s World,” 
was presented. Mrs. Mary Anne Prody, 
Central High School, Fargo, discussed 
“Some Problems and Suggested Improve- 
ments for Business Departments in the 
Small High School.” O. Fossum of Fargo 
spoke on the subject, “New Trends in 
Secretarial Practices, and Office Training 
in General.” Betty DeKrey, Personnel 
Manager, Herbst Department Store, 
Fargo, offered her answer to the ques- 
tion, “What Can We, as Teachers, Do to 
Better Adjust the High School Student 
to Occupational Adjustment?” And H. 
Baurenfiend, Gregg Publishing Company, 


Chicago, discussed “Bookkeeping for 
Tomorrow.” The moderator was Ivan 
Larson, Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 
Indiana 


The Business Education Section of the 
Indiana (Central District) State Teach- 
ers Association conducted its annual meet- 
ing on October 26, in Indianapolis. Louis 
A. Leslie, Searsdale, New York, and J. 
Marshail Hanna, Columbus, Ohio, both 
outstanding in the business education field, 
were guest-speakers on the program. 

The president of the Central District is 
W. J. Wagoner, Central High School, 
Muncie; vice president, V. W. Babb, High 
School, Bloomington; and secretary, Ber- 
neice Foster, High School, Tipton. 


Philadelphia 

New officers of the Philadelphia Busi- 
ness Education Association were intro- 
duced at a meeting on June 15th by past- 
president Gerald Mandell, John Bartram 
High School. 

Benjamin Kuykendall, Frankford High 
School, is president of the association. 
Other officers are: vice president, Marie 
Loughery, Dobbins Voeational High 
School; secretary, Evelyn L. Dunean, Bok 
Voeational High School; and treasurer, 
C. J. Street, Kensington High School. 


November Meetings 


State Association 
Mid-Atlantic District 
Maryland November 2-4 
Southern District 
West Virginia _..____ November 26-27 
Central District 


Date 


Iowa November 3 

Wisconsin November 2-3 
Western District 

November 23-25 


Texas 


Others 
Chicago Area Monthly 
Southern (regional) __ November 23-26 


BusINESS EDUCATION 


Wisconsin 


Plans for the coming fall convention 
of the Wisconsin Business Education As- 
sociation have been released by President 
Herbert Simon. 

Keynote speaker of the general meet- 
ing on November 2, will be Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Delegates will also hear the report of the 
State Business Curriculum Committee. 

In order to permit members to hear 
and participate in more than one dis- 
cussion on specialized subjects, the meet- 
ings on November 3 have been divided 
into two groups. Sections on salesman- 
ship, shorthand, and office practice will 
be held from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m.; and the 
sections which will discuss basic business, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping will meet 
from 2:45 to 3:45 p.m. 


Iowa 

Business teachers from schools through- 
out the state gathered in Des Moines on 
November 3 for the annual meeting of the 
Towa Business Education Association. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was Don 
Ross, Merchandising Manager of Success- 
ful Farming. Drawing from long experi- 
ence with various types of office workers, 
Mr. Ross spoke on “What the Mirror 
Shows.” 

Sectional meetings on bookkeeping, 
shorthand and office practice, general and 
social business, typewriting, and distribu- 
tive and retail selling were arranged to 
permit each member to attend at least 
two sessions. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Vice-President H. 
K. Bermeister, Cedar Rapids; and Sec- 
retary Freda Bruns, Parsons College, 
Fairfield. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 

Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, an- 
nounces the Eleventh Annual Open Con- 
test for research studies of merit in the 
field of Business Educational completed 
between January 1, 1950 and December 
31, 1950. The contest closes on February 
15, 1951. 

To be eligible for consideration, the 
research studies should be of significance 
to a large number of business educators 
and should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant and 
published in journals with national dis- 
tribution. Masters’ theses, Doctors’ 
theses, and independent research studies 
are eligible and may be submitted for con- 
sideration. Participation is not limited to 
members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Tuscon (Arizona) Chapter Organizes 


Tuscon Senior High School FBLA 
Chapter which was organized in October 
1949 completed four outstanding projects 
during the year. Miss Charlotte Proper 
and Miss Charlotte R. Hopper are spon- 
sors of the chapter which had an enroll- 
ment of approximately seventy members. 

The principal project of the club was a 
student employment exchange bureau lo- 
cated downtown at the Arizona State Em- 
ployment office. During seven months of 
operation, the bureau placed more than 
135 students in part-time, temporary, or 
permanent jobs. 


Other projects of the chapter included: 
typewriting and clerical service to the 
school and community organizations, a 
business machines survey, and prepara- 
tion of form letters to prospective em- 
ployers. The chapter met the third Mon- 
day of each month, however, the efforts 
and activities were limited because the 
school was operating on a double shift. 


At the last meeting, the members out- 
lined the program for the coming year. 
A picnic in the fall and a banquet in the 
spring are the social meetings planned for 
1950-51. In addition to the student em- 
ployment exchange, the chapter will oper- 
ate a vocational and job clinic with the 
cooperation of local businessmen. 

Delores Hawk is president for the year 
1950-51. Other elected officers are: vice 
president, Margie Sainz; secretary-trea- 
surer, Frances Cooney; and reporter, Ann 
Stockwell. 


Capitol Hill (Oklahoma) Reports 


Betty Eagle was selected the winner of 
the “Miss Ideal Secretary” contest spon- 
sored by the Future Business Leaders of 
America chapter at Capitol Hill Senior 
High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Points on which the eleven contestants 
were judged included: maturity of judg- 
ment, personality, and stenographie skills. 
Candidates were required to work one af- 
ternoon in a downtown business office. 
The candidates were rated by a board of 
three faculty members, two businessmen 
and a committee of women office em- 
ployees. 

Ten of the twenty-five local prizes of- 
fered in the “Selling As A Career” es- 
say contest were won by students at Capi- 
tol Hill Senior High School. Seven of 
the ten winners were FBLA members. 
FBLA members receiving prizes included : 


NoveEMBER, 1950 


New Mexico State FBLA Convention 


Professor Vernon V. Payne, Head of 
the Business Department, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, extend- 
ed greetings and welcomed the students 
and teachers attending the first state con- 
vention of FBLA in New Mexico. The 
state-sponsoring chapter, under the diree- 
tion of sponsor Ray Farmer and Presi- 
dent R. L. Journagan, was host to the 
high school representatives. 

The morning session featured a talk, 
“What Do You Want to Get Out of 
Life,” by Mr. Robert Youree, a prominent 
businessman in Las Vegas. Delegates 
from Carlsbad and Deming High School 
FBLA Chapters gave interesting reports 
of the activities and projects of their re- 
spective chapters. 

In addition to the formation of a state 
chapter of FBLA, the purpose of the 
meeting was to familiarize visiting high 
school representatives with the FBLA or- 
ganization and to encourage the establish- 
ment of a chapter in their high schools. 
In keeping with this purpose, the after- 
noon session was devoted to committee 
meetings for discussion of the problems 
and promotion of the FBLA organization 
in New Mexico. 

The delegates reconvened at 4:30 p.m. 
to hear the reports of the various commit- 
tees. The state constitution was unani- 
mously accepted by the delegates. In ad- 
dition to the constitution committee, other 
groups making excellent suggestions in- 
cluded: projects, speakers, publicity, and 
promotion committees. 

During the period of organization, offi- 
cers of the state-sponsoring chapter at 
New Mexico Highlands University are 
serving as officers of the state chapter. 
These officers are: president, R. L. Jour- 
nagan; vice president, Frank Pomroy; 
secretary, Albert Pena; treasurer, Fred 
Cumiford; reporter, Jerry Thomas; and 
state sponsor, Professor Ray Farmer. 


A sunset dance, sponsored by the High- 
lands University FBLA Chapter, conelud- 
ed the day’s activities. 


Jacqueline Mabry, Charles Minton, Col- 


leen McPherson, Betty Short, Joan Allen, 
Barbara Minter, Rebecca Nutt, Dorothy 
Trumbly, Patsy Ruth Crick, and Betty 
Moss. The winners were also guests of the 
contest sponsors, the Sales Executives 
Club, at a banquet on April 28, at which 
time the awards were presented. 


New officers of the South Carolina State 
Chapter of FBLA are: (front row, left to 
right) Flynn Harrell, president; Enid Cox, 
reporter; Carolyn Crosby, vice president; 
(back row, left to right) Roy Watkins, treas- 
urer; and Betty Lomas, historian. Other offi- 
cers (not shown in the picture) are: Jennie 
Ruth Chapman, secretary; Mrs. Rita Heape, 
state sponsor; and Mrs. Merle Coalter, as- 
sistant state sponsor. 


South Carolina Convention 


The second annual South Carolina 
State FBLA Convention was held at 
Greenville Senior High School, Green- 
ville, April 29, 1950. Dick Tuten, state 
and local president, presided at the meet- 
ing. Kenneth B. Cass, Mayor of Green- 
ville, weleomed the delegates and spon- 
sors of the thirteen chapters attending 
the convention. 

H. M. Grout, chairman of the school 
division of the education committee of 
the Greenville chapter, National Office 
Management Association, presided at the 
panel discussion entitled “Pitfalls, Per- 
sonality, Opportunity, and Why in Busi- 
ness” which was presented at the morn- 
ing session. 

“Human personality dedicated to the 
right principles is the greatest thing in 
this world” was the keynote of the ad- 
dress given by M. T. Anderson, principal 
of Greenville Senior High School. Pro- 
fessor Tom Kimbrough of the Furman 
University faculty was the guest speaker 
at the luncheon. 

Chapters represented were: Eau Claire 
High School, Columbia Senior High 
School, and Brookland Cayce High School 
in Columbia; Walterboro High School; 
Edmunds High School, Sumter; Newberry 
High School; Loris High School; Hem- 
ingway High School; Greenwood High 
School; and Lander College, Greenwood. 
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Elise Etheredge, President 
Southern Business Education Association 


Special Convention Features 


Basic Business Meeting: Materials 
methods, and techniques which will help 
the teacher to make Basie Business his 
pupils’ most valuable and enjoyable sub- 
ject. 

Fellowship Hour: Thelma Humphrey, 
Dreher High School, Columbia, 8. C., and 
her dynamic committee are planning just 
the tricks to put you in a real conven- 
tioning mood! You can’t miss this! 


Exhibits Quizzes: You may be lucky 
and win a handsome prize at the opening 
Basie Business Session and the closing 
General Session when simple questions 
about exhibits will be asked! You don’t 
have to be a genius to learn the answers— 
just visit each exhibit, study the materials 
and equipment on display, and remember 
what you see and hear! 


Exhibit Shows: Arthur L. Walker, 
SBEA Exhibits Chairman, has planned a 
genuine treat for you in this show! Vari- 
ous types of office equipment and mate- 
rials will be demonstrated skillfully by 
expert representatives of the exhibiting 
companies. Here you will learn much in 
these short, easy lessons! 


NOMA Luncheon: No better example of 
“School-Community Cooperation” can be 
found than for a group of businessmen 
to leave their jobs to pay us a visit and to 
put on a program for business educators. 
The Private Business Schools Luncheon 
will be held concurrently. 
Virginia Open House: Virginia hospi- 
tality at its best—the glamour and gayety 
of the past combined with the charm and 
beauty of the present —will greet you 
when you are an honor guest of the Vir- 
ginia Business Teachers in the Virginia 
Room on Thursday at 9:30 p.m. 
Reception and Tea: Alumni of Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, have 


‘scheduled a reception and tea for Friday 


at 5:15 p.m. . 
Dance: Following the banquet on Fri- 
day night, the beautiful Sky Room at 
the John Marshall Hotel will be the 
scene of the annual convention dance. 


10,000 Club Breakfast: This year the 
“UBEA working force” (Council and of- 
ficers of divisions, editorial staff and con- 
tributors, state membership directors 
and assisting workers, presidents of af- 
filiated associations and delegates, com- 
mittee chairmen and members—every 
UBEA member with a specific assign- 
ment of work to do) is being described 
and referred to as THE 10,000 CLUB. 
Their breakfast is an open meeting. You 
will want to be present at your state ta- 
ble on Saturday morning. 


Tours: To Williamsburg and James- 
town—the group will leave John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Thursday at 8:30 a.m., have 
lunch in Williamsburg, and return about 
3:00 p.m. Transportation costs and 
sightseeing tickets will total $4.00. Max- 
imum cost of the lunch will be $1.50. A 
Saturday tour will be arranged if the 
demand is sufficient to charter a bus. 


Two-hour bus tour of Richmond—the 
sightseers will be conducted through the 
city on Thursday at a nominal cost. 


Walking tour of Richmond—on Friday, 
from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m., the group will 
visit: the State Capitol, Finance Build- 
ing, Governor’s Mansion, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Supreme Court Building, 
Medical College of Virginia, Valentine 
Museum, Confederate Museum, John 
Marshall House and Lee House. . 


DPE (Continued from page 48) 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and the au- 
thor will receive fifty copies of his printed 
study. Abstracts of all studies reviewed 
by the Research Award Committee are 
published in a special research issue of 
Review of Business Education, a publica- 
tion of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Each year a committee of three out- 
standing business educators is appointed 
to review the studies submitted in the 
Contest. The present committee is com- 
posed of: Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; J. Andrew Holley, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
and Marion Lamb, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California. 

Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the Chairman 
of the Research Award Committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


BusINESS EpucaTION (UBE A) 


NABTTI (Continued from page 44) 


school; prerequisites; adjustment to the 
whole program of the school; role of ¢o- 
operating teacher; remuneration of co- 
operating teacher; supervision; basis for 
granting credit. 

Chairman: Helen Reynolds 

Group 8: The teachers of business sub- 
jects in the post-high school and the col- 
lege: educational background; personal 
qualities, and business experience. 

Chairman: Harold B. Gilbreth 


The third general session to be held on 
Saturday morning, February 17, will be 
devoted to an evaluation of supervision 
of student-teaching. To set the stage for 
this evaluation, a demonstration is planned 
The demonstration will be divided into 
three parts, as follows: (a) A pre-plan- 
ning conference between the _ student- 
teacher and the supervisor concerning the 
lesson to be conducted by the student- 
teacher; (b) The student-teacher in 
charge of the high school class in office 
practice, or some non-skill subject; (¢) 
The evaluation conference by the super- 
visor and the student-teacher following 
the class. Following the demonstration, 
there will be panel and audience discus- 
sion. 

The annual business meeting is sched- 
uled for 11:00 a.m. on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 17, and will be followed by the 
annual luncheon at 12:15 noon. 

This year’s meeting will provide much 
opportunity for group participation and 
general discussion.—E. C. McGm1u, Presi- 
dent 


Make your plans now to attend the Atlan- 
tic City meeting of UBEA Divisions— 
NABTTI, Research Foundation, Adminis- 
trators Division, and the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education. Reservations for room 
accommodations on February 16-17 should 
be sent to the Claridge Hotel. 

If you wish to remain for the AASA 
convention which opens on February 17, 
request for reservation sh be sent to: 
Housing Bureau, AASA, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


The letters you send are important. 
They should look important, too. 


The distinctive typing and the even, 
clear impressions ofan Executive* modelIBM 
Electric Typewriter command attention, lend 
grace and dignity to all typewritten work. 


Public acceptance proves the IBM 
Electric is the world's finest typewriter. 


Surely, you'll want to investigate its many 
advantages -- almost effortless typing, great- 
er speed, economy, outstanding results, and 
perfect impressions wherever your letters go. 


Sincerely yours, 


Only one typewriter in the world os ar 
been used to type the letter 
IBM Electric Typewriter, Executive m 
model and the Standard model are ava 
wide choice of colors and type faces. 


like to see demonstration 
a the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


C1 Please send brochure. 


Name (please print) 


Company 


‘Address 
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IBM, Dept. 
* 590 Madison Avenue, 
92, N. Y. 
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Include a Course in 


The fact that every day brings more and more Underwood 
All Electric Typewriters into business use is important to 
you and your students. 


As executives recognize the increased output . . . the im- 
provement in appearance of finished work . . . the enthu- 
siastic acceptance by personnel . . . this modern typewriter 
is quickly gaining an established position as standard 


business equipment. 


Your students should be familiar with electric typing 
... to be completely prepared for a business career. You'll 
be surprised how easily they grasp it when they learn the 
Underwood All Electric way. ‘ 


When typing, hands never leave the keyboard. Finger 
travel, hand travel are minimized . . . with the Electric 


. .. to assure a complete 


business education 


Keyboard, Electric Margins, Electric Tabulating, Electric 
Back Spacing and Electric Carriage Return. 


Arrange today for your local Underwood Representa- 
tive to give you and your students a demonstration of this 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter that more than ever 


“speeds the world’s business.” 


-——— Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines...Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Ltd., 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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UNDERWOOD < TYPEWRITER 


... Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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